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THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 


— AND— 
THE WOMAN’S ADVOCATE, . 


CONSOLIDATED AUGUST 138, 1870. 
Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday, in 
x and CHICAGO, devoted to the interests of Wo- 
man, to her educational, industrial, legal and political 
Equality, and especially to her right of Suffrage. 
JULIA WARD HOWE 
LUCY STONE 
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TERMS—$2.50 a year, invariably in advance, Sin- 
gle copy, 6 cts. 
Cius Rates —3 copies, one year, #6.50; 10 cop- 
tes, One year, 820.00. 
A = copies sent on receipt of two-cent stamp 


For sale and subscriptions received by THz New 
EN@Lanp News Co., 41 Court street, Boston, and 
>. Amuaioan News Co., 119 Nassau street, New 


RATES OF ADVERTISING—One square of eight 
tines, first insertion, $1.00; subsequent insertion, 50 
cents. Business notices 20 cents per line. The price 
for advertising is uniform and inflexible. 
ee Ovvice—3 Tremont Place, rear of Tremont 

‘ouse and second door from Beacon street. 

St. Louis Address, Fanny Hoty, Insurance Ex- 
4 Building, Room 18, corner Fifth and Olive 





All communications for the Woman’s 'JouRNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
be addressed to the Editors of the WomANn’s 
JOURNAL. 
eke contataing peepetanete, and erfeting to the 
8 department o @ paper, must ressed 
to Box 429), Boston. “~ = 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 
1. Any person who takesa paper regularly from 
postoffice—whether directed to his name or anoth- 
¢r’s, or whether he has qubscribed or not—is responsi- 
ble for the payment. 

2. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
faust pay all arrearages, or the publisher may contin- 
ae to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
‘whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

8. The courts have decided that oetading to take 
aonepepere = pestemieate me Ly postoffice, or re- 
moving an ving them unca’ for, is prima facie 
evidence of intentional fraud. 
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BY ANNA C, BRACKETT. 


The millstones go steadily round and round, 
And the corn is ground. 

Every kernel, yellow and fair, 

Longing to grow in the sun and air, 

Is crushed and torn between the teeth 

Of the stones above and underneath, 

Till the life that might have been, nevermore 
Can be found in the meal that runneth o’er. 
Pitiless stones so full of death! 

How many a life has yielded its breath, 
Leaving its shell in the hardening clay, 

To give you the power you boast to-day! 
Ah!‘ had the tortured being known, 
Gasping its life out, aeons agone, 

It should live anew but to hand down pain, 
Tearing the life from the tortured grain, 
Death more bitter perchance had grown; 
For now the steady stones go round, 

And the corn is ground! 


Bat then—what then ? 

Millions of years of death and pain, 

Millions of bushels of corn and grain, 

And then what is found ? 

The cruel milistones themselves are ground, 
Deadened and blunted! At last, at last 
The sure-footed future revenges the past! 
—St. Louis Journal of Education. 


THE PETRIFIED FERN. 

In a vailey, centuries ago, 

Grew a little fern leaf, green and slender— 
Veining delicate, and fibers tender, 

Waving when the wind crept down so low; 
Rushes tall and moss and grass grew round it, 
Playful sunbeams darted in and found it, 
Drops of dew stole in by night and crowned it; 
But no foot of man e’er trod that way; 

Earth was young and keeping holiday. 

Monster fishes swam the silent main, 
Stately forests waved their giant branches, 
Mountains hurled their snowy avalanches, 

Mammoth creatures stalked across the plain ; 
Nature revelled in mysteries. 

But the little fern was not of these, 
Did not number with the hills and trees; 
Only grew and waved its sweet wild way— 
No one came to note it day by day. 
Earth, one time, put on a frolic mood, 
‘Heaved the rocks, and changed the mighty 
motion 
Of the deep, strong currents of the ocean; 
Moved the plain and shook the haughty 
wood ; 
Crushed the little fern in soft moist clay ; 
Covered it and hid it safe away; 
Oh, the long, long centuries since that day! 
Oh, the agony! oh, life’s bitter cost, 
Since that useless little fern was lost! 
Useless! Lost! There came a thoughtful 
man, 
Searching Nature's secrets far and deep; 
From a fissure in a rocky steep 

He withdrew a stone, o’er which there ran 

Fairy pencillings, a quaint design ; 


And the fern’s life lay in every line! 
So I think, God hides some souls away, 
Sweetly to surprise us the last day. 
—Public Opinion. 





INDIVIDUALS VS. CLASSES, 


As the older arguments against Woman 
Suffrage are abandoned, we hear more and 
more of the final objection, that the majority 
of women.have not yet expressed themselves 
on the subject. It is common for such rea- 
soners to make the remark that if they knew 
a given number of women—say fifty, or a hun- 
dred, or five hundred—who honestly wished 
to vote, they would favor it. Produce that 
number of unimpeachable names, and they 
say that they have reconsidered the matter, 
and must demand more: perhaps ten thou- 
sand. Bring ten thousand, and the demand 
again rises. ‘Prove that the majority of wo- 
men wish to vote, and. they shall vote.” 
“Precisely,” we say, “give us a chance to 
prove it by taking a vote,’ and they answer, 
“By no means.’’ 

And, in a certain sense, they are right. It 
ought not to be dabbled that way,—by dealing 
with woman asa class, and taking the vote 
that way. We agitators do not merely claim 
the right of suffrage for her as aclass; we 
claim it for each individual woman, without 
reference to any other. Class legislation—as 
Mary Ann in Bret Hart’s “Lothaw’’ says of 
Brook Farm,—“is a thing of the past.” If 
there is only one woman in the nation who 
claims the right to vote, we say that she ought 
to have it. 

In Oriental countries all legislation is for 
the classes, and in England it is still mainly 
so. A man is expected to remain in the sta- 
tion in which he is born, or if he leaves it, it 
is by a distinct process, and he comes under 
the influence, in various ways, of different 
laws. If the iniquities of the ‘Contagious 
Diseases” act in England, for instance, had 
not been confined in their legal application to 
the lower social grades, the act would never 
have passed. It was easy for men of the high- 
er Classes to legislate away the modesty of wo- 
men of the lower classes; but if the daughter 
of au earl could have been arrested and sub- 
mitted to a surgical examination at the will 
of any policeman, as the daughter of a me- 


minutes with Frederit Douglass settled the 
question, for any thoutful person, of that | 
man’s right to freedor Let any woman de- 
sire to enter what is ced “the lecture-field” 
to support herself anher children, and at 
once all abstract objecns to women’s speak- 
ing in public disappes her friends may be 
never so hostile to “thramse,’’ but they es- | 
pouse her individual aye; the most con- 
servative clergyman sucfibes for tickets, but 
begs that his name nm jnot be mentioned. 
They do not admit tk en, as a class, 
should speak, not they p@t for this individ- 
ual woman they thron hall. Mrs. Dahl- 
gren abbors politics—a dman in Congress, a 
woman in the commiteroom, what can be 
more objectionable? ‘t# I observe that 
when Mrs. Dahlgren whies to obtain more 
profit by her husband’snventions, all objee- 
tions vanish; she can ajeal to Congressmen, 
she can address commiees, she can, I hope, 
prevail. The individu ranks first in our 
sympathy; we do not wéto take the census 
of the “class.” Make wy for the individual ! 
—whether it be Mrs. Dalgren pleading for 
the rights of property, of.ucy Stone pleading 
for the rights of the moter to her child. 
T. W. H. 


LETTER FRO} ILLINOIS. 


Chicao, March 29, 1872. 

DEAR JOURNAL:—E ur si muove. Really 
we are progressing here i free Illinois. Hav- 
ing exported several of ar scalawag (do find 
a better word for me, thais frightfully vulgar, 
that is common) politickns to legislate for, 
and to govern other Sttes, we had virtue 
enough left to secure towomen, by special 
legislation in this year ofgrace 1872, the right 
to earn their living in 4n; way (except arms. 
bearing) for which Natwe had fitted them. 
Go you down upon your Inees in gratitude, if 
you have enough of Urim in you; mine are 
too stiff to allow me to bevery “ ’umble.” 
A few years ago a thiefcame into my house 
and robbed me of nearly all my jewels, the 
pretty little ornaments that we women, hav- 
ing neither strength nor reason, and a whole 
lot of things nice to have, specially prize. The 
charming man (he was charming, the ladies 
Who Visited him in jail said so) who relieved 


me of the care of the baybles, that after all 
were of very little value—he wu aq s9 man 





chanic now can, the law would not have stood 
aday. So through all our slave States there 
was class legislation for every person of negro 
blood; the laws of crime, of punishment, of | 
testimony, were all adapted to classes, not in- | 
dividuals. Emancipation swept this all away, | 
in most cases; classes ceased to exist before 
the law, so far as men at least were concern- | 
ed; there were only individuals. The more 
progress the less class in legislation. We 
claim the application of this principle as rap- 
idly as possible to women, 

Our community does not refuse permission 
for women to go unveiled till it is proved 
that the majority of women desire it; it does 
not even ask that question; if one woman 
wishes to show her face, it is allowed. If a 
woman wishes to travel alone, to walk the 
streets alone, the police protects her in that 
liberty. She is not thrust back into her house 
with the reproof: “My dear madam, at this 
particular moment the overwhelming majori- 
ty of women are in-doors: prove that they 
wish to come out, and you shall come.’ On 
the contrary, she comes forth at her own 
sweet will; the policeman helps her tenderly 
across the street, and waves back with impe- 
rial gesture the obtrusive coal-cart. The Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL claims for each individual 
woman, in the same way, not merely the right 
to go shopping, but to go voting; not merely 
to show her face, but to show her hand. 
There will always be many women, as there 
are many men, who are indifferent to voting. | 
For atime, perhaps always, there will bea larger 
percentage of this indifference among women. 
But the naturalright to a share in the gov- 
ernment under which one lives, and to a 
voice in making the laws under which one 
may be hanged—this belongs to each woman 
as an individual; and she is quite right to | 
claim it as she needs it, even though the ma- 
jority of her sex still prefer to take their 








| chance of being hanged, without perplexing | 


themselves about the laws. The demand of 
every enlightened woman who asks for the | 
ballot—like the demand of every enlightened | 
slave for freedom—is an individual demand, | 
and the question whether they represent the | 
majority of their class has nothing to do | 
with it. For a republic like ours does not 

profess to deal with classes, but with individ- 

uals; since “the whole people covenants with | 
each citizen, and each citizen with the whole 
people, for the common good;” as the consti- 
tution of Massachusetts says, 

And fortunately, there is such power in arr 
individual demand that it appeals to thou- | 





Veinings, leafage, fibers clear and fine, 


sands whom no abstract right touches. Five 


| man negotiated the redemption of his wife's 


| tonishment when 


rarely wore them, went to a neighbor's house 
and held a pistol to his head while the poor 


wedding-presents—proof of strength ; he wrote 
me a note upon returning my empty porte- 
monnaie in which he threatened the life of 
my child—chivalric you see; oh! in many ways 
he proved how much fitter he was than I to 
take care of my property. I felt aggrieved, 
and when one of my treasures came back to 
me with the news that Handy Andy, as he 
styled himself, was lodged partly at my ex- 
pense, for with other feeb!e-minded persons I 
am taxed, I was delighted to get back a por- 
tion of my own, butit never occurred to me to 
raise peans to the thief who had merely re- 
stored stolen goods. 

But I was to tell you of some of our inven- 
tions for driving dull care away in this desolate 
city. The most talked about is the Young 
Men’s Christian Union, whose objects as set 
forth in their circular are “to furnish the 
young men of Chicago with a pleasant place of 
resort, where they will meet agreeable com- 
panions, to maintain a free Reading-room 
and Library, to provide opportunities for self- 
improvement, mental, moral and religious, to 
enable its members to do good and get good 
in the manner best suited to their tastes.” 

Truly to those who have, shall be given. 

Free Sunday evening lectures, by clergymen 
of various denominations, were also in the 
programme. In the list of names there isa 
sign of promise, to those of us who recollect 


It is safe to follow Mary Safford, wkich we 
proceed to do, to the pleasant rooms of the 
Union where, “for a consideration,’ we are 
furnished with delicate rose-colored tickets to 
prove that we are members in good and regu- 
lar standing of a Young Men’s Christian Union, 
and entitled to all the privileges and immuni- 
ties thereof. 

One of these privileges was an essay by Prof. 
Swing upon Bacon. During the reading I 
chanced to look up at the face of the other- 
self, and saw an amused expression steal over 
it. “What is it?” I whispered. “I have been 
looking over the audience; there are not men 
enough to say we.’ Another proof, I suppose, 
of women’s devotion to “tfimmings,’’ of her 
indifference to intellectual pursuits. 

There are two other Olubs of which I chance 
to know something, less pretentious than the 
one of which I have told you, that hold their 
meetings every Saturday at a private house. 
The object of the members is, while enjoying 
themselves socially, to keep up a familiarity 
with conversational Freneh and German, and 
to study critically the literatures of the two 
nations. Accepting Matthew Arnold’s defini- 
tion of criticism, “a disinterested endeavor to 
learn and propagate the best that is known 
and thought in the world,’’ and believing with 
him that “‘less of this test comes into current 
English literature at this moment than into 
that of France or Germany,” we read and dis- 
cuss plays, write reviews,.<&c. Are studying 
quite thoroughly one of the greatest writers of 
the age, George Sand, and week by week ad- 
mire more and more her wonderful versatility, 
her lucid statements of social problems, her 
reverence for what is highest and best in hu- 
man nature. At these reunions men are almost 
always in excess. I wonder what that proves 
with regard to woman’s inferiority,—some- 
thing of course. , 

For three days we have had bright, 
weather, a foretaste of the Easter that is 
coming, we trust, to our poor city. “E 
body” says the past has been the severest wim 
ter we ever had yet. So far as I know, there 
has been no case of freezing, or starving, to 
add its horrors to the name of Chicago. To 
secure this result there has been need of in- 
cessant watchfulness. Women, in their rounds 
of mercy, have braved such storms as in ordi, 
nary times one does not go abroad in. But 
uvw tle spring ts coming, one by one the de- 
pots of distribution of our Relief Society are 
closing their doors and, in a short time, we shall 
begin to bury out of sight the fact that we 
have been a city of paupers; but we shall keep 
in our heart of hearts the memory of good 
things that were poured upon us like rain, in 
need such as we hope may come to no other 
people. 

The Balance has not waited for the almanac 
Easter to rise again. The second number, 
which was ready for the press last 9th Octo- 
ber, has just appeared, a fair, clean-looking 
sheet, full of interesting articles. Its editors 
and proprietors are all women. The Jovuk- 
NAL will, I know, bid them God speed. 

The first number of a rarity under the sun 
comes to-day, The German American, a paper 
whose aim will be to further the interests of 
Germans and, through translation, to acquaint 
Americans with the views of the thinkers and 
friends of progress in the Fatherland. Un- 
derneath the title are the names Hermann and 
Sarah Lieb, Editors. That, it seems to me, is 
as it will always be in the good time coming— 
man and woman associated in work. 

Most of our papers are indebted to women 
for much that makes them readable but, with 
the exception of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 
this new claimant for favor is the only one I 
know that quietly recognizes all that any wo- 
man asks—equality. Yours, 

KATE N. DoGGeEtTrT. 








when Unitarians, Universalists, and Sweden- 


borgians were excladed ffom platforms where 


Christians met for united effort as not being | 
entitled to the name. But odder than the | 
presence of unevangelicals is that of a few. | 
Yea, verily, Rabbi Felsenthal was among the | 
chosen, to enlighten these Christian young | 
men, and I heard his eloquent recital of the | 
gifts of Israel to the world. Could I have | 
chosen he should have set forth our indebted- 
ness in scientific and artistic fields, as well as | 
those of religion and morals, for the benefit of | 
those who still consider Jews, like women, as | 
something to look down upon. 

A feeling of envy for our young women, who 
have so few opportunities for culture, came 
over me as I read of the classes in German, | 
French, Music, Shakspeare and English Liter- | 
ature free to the members. Judge of my as- 
Dr. Safford said to me 
“Have you joined the Union?” Joined the | 
Union! why I am not “a young man of good 
moral character”—the sole test of eligibility. | 


“Well, I have joined ; they didn’t object to tak- | 


ing my money—they never do.” 


THE PULPIT FOR WOMAN. 


Rev. James Freeman Clarke improved Fast 
Day, by discoursing in his own admirable man- 
ner of the topic, “Ought women to want to 
vote ?” taking for his text “wherefore they are 
no more twain, but one flesh. What therefore 
God hath joined together let no man put 
asunder.” 

He claimed that if it is an advantage to vote, 
women ought to have it,if a disadvantage. 
men ought not to be obliged to bear it alone. 
women should desire the ballot, for their own 
education, for the protection of their humbler 
sisters, for the benefit of the country and be- 
cause it is in the line of Christian progress. 
The right of suffrage compels no one to vote 
against his will—why then should women 
who do not wish to vote prevent others from 
having the opportunity ? 

Woman is called into the affairs of society 
and church, she is needed for the saving of the 
State. Is it not hercountry in which her chil- 
dren live, and shall she not keep it a safe and 


| 
CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Nilsson sails for England the 20th of April. ! 


Mrs. Anna Marble, the actress, died at Cine 
cinnati on the 11th of March. 

Vinnie Ream is engaged on the model of a 
statue of General Du Bose, of the 5th Georgia 
district. 

Charlotte Cushman gave her second recital 
at Concert Hall last Saturday afternoon toa 
full house. 

Mrs. Mary C. Rea is the first woman who 
has made a pre-emption purchase of 160 acres 
of the public land in Montana. 

Mrs. Whitfield and Mrs. Shepard were 
graduated recently at the State University 
medical department, at Iowa City’. 

A pension of £1,000 has been granted to 
Lady Mayo, and £20,000 has been settled on 
her childien, by the British government, 

Miss Charlotte Cushman is building a cot- 
tage at Newport which is to cost $20,000, and 
all the rooms are to be octagonal in shape, 
Mrs. Emily Pardee lectured in the Baptist 
church at Deep River, Conn., recently, to the 
satisfaction of an intelligent audience. 

Mrs. Catron has presented to the Tennessee 
Legislatare a portrait of Andrew Jackson, in 
accordance with the will of the late Judge 
Catron. 

The women of Rome propose to give Gari- 
baldi a statue in the Eternal City, while he is 
still living. The money was subscribed among 
themselves. 

Vassar College has refused to receive the 
Japanese Princesses, on the ground that they 
are too young to master the studies taught in 
that institution. 

Wood's Household Magazine for March an- 
nounces that Gail Hamilton has been engaged 
as one of the editors of that periodical, at a 
salary of $3,000 a year. 

Miss Mary P. Townsend has given $60,000 
to the Home for Aged Indigent Females, the 
income of which was to be expended in the 
support of single women. 

The Fall River News states that four ap- 
pointments of ladies to important post offices, 
| with $4000 salaries, have been made during 
the present administration. 

The Portland Daily Advertiser says that 
Mrs. Jane P. Thurston has entered upon a 
correspondence with Eari Granville, probably 
in reference to the Alabama claims. 

Mrs. H. W. Worthen, of Montpelier, and 
Mrs. W. D. Malcom, of St. Albans, have been 
elected Vice-Presidents of the New England 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. 

Miss Adele Caroline Longfellow, says the 
Westminster Gazette, niece of the celebrated 
poet of that name, was received into the Ro- 
man Catholic Church at Boston, iu the latter 
part of last November. 

Mrs. M. A. Fay of Boston has resigned her 
position as one of the advisory board to the 
trustees of the Industrial school for girls at 
Lancaster, and the wife of ex-Gov. Claflin has 
been appointed in her place. 

Miss Ryland, who has given a new park to 
Birmingham, England, worth $200,000, is the 
daughter and heir of a prominent member of 
one of the Unitarian churches in Birmingham, 
according to the Unitarian Herald. 

The late Miss Sarah C. Lewis, of Braintree, 
Mass., by her will, gave Elizabeth J. Josselyn 
the use of lier house and land so long as she 
cares for and maintains the cats she left. On 
the death of the cats, the house is to go to the 
Universalist Society. 

A young lady of Toledo graduated from 
Granville Female College last summer, went 
home, took charge of the books of her father 
(a physician), collected his bills, and acted as 
business agent. On her birthday the father 
presented her with $1,000. 

A Boston girl, who recently knocked at the 
doors of Amherst college and was refused ad- 
mittance, has gone to Michigan University; 
and of the Massachusetts girls who have fitted 
themselves for college, at least twenty-five are 
now at Michigan University, Oberlin, Antioch 
and Vassar colleges. 

Miss Clementine Lasar, who recently made 
a very successful debut in a concert in Stein- 
way Hall, has been engaged as leading soprano 
at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, from the Ist of 
May. Sheis the daughter of the pronounced 
radical, and well-known musician, Mr. Sig- 
ismund Lasar, of this city. 

Mrs. Augusta A. Miller is a compositor at 
South Bend, Indiana. She learned to set type 
ja her father's office, in Augola, when only 
thirteen years of age; and a proof taken the 
other day of 9000 ems, having but two typo- 
graphical errors, proves that the “‘coming wo- 
man” may be a compositor without stepping 





happy home for them ? M, A. 5. 


out of her sphere. 
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from contamination, and from inevitable wear 
and tear. 

Sure enough, why, in the name of all that 
is comfortable, respectable, and well-looking, 


could not this delectable state of things con-° 


tinue? Here wasa whole country-full of wo- 
men rejoicing in their liberation from the bon- 
dage of long, trammelling skirts; but no soon- 
er is the authoritative voice heard, though 
never so faintly, then dresses begin to length- 
en; at first slightly, then more perceptibly. 
Very soon they barely escape the ground, then 
touch it quite, dallying with every unmen- 
tionable substance that may lie in their 
course, but not quite carrying it along bodily ; 
until at last the ultimatum is reached, and be- 
hold the era of street-sweepers again! 

Undoubtedly long, flowing garments are 
graceful and statuesque in their place. They 
look beautiful in pictures, and in some other 
localities, Imagine “Faith at the Cross” in a 
short dress! It takes away all her religion to 
transform her thus, though, doubtless, relig- 
ion can subsist along with curtailed raiment. 
Long dresses are charming, too, for house- 
wear, that is, if one belongs to that exception- 
able class of mortals who have nothing to do 
with the kitchen, and who are at liberty to in- 
habit the parlors at all hours of day. For 
small, select companies, too, let women adorn 
themselves at their pleasure with trails of be- 
coming grace and stateliness, but let not the 
rights of large, promiscuous assemblages be 
invaded by the preposterous demands of long, 
sweeping skirts. No one has any business to 
occupy five times as much room as is neces- 
sary when the urgent demand of the occasion 
is for bare standinz room. 

I am perfectly aware that I seem to be 
getting out of humor. But there’s no telling 
what interested motives may be cherished oc- 
casionally by people outwardly cross and 
crotchety. Now Iam so blessed as to have 
my abode among simple country folk, who do 
not get the fashions until they are about dying 
out in their original localities; but not long 
since, I took a journey to the city, and then I 
beheld with my own eyes what I had only had 
rumors of before, viz., women’s apparel mop- 
ping the streets. I trembled in my shoes— 
not number 2—how remarkably visible they 
became all at once!—and in my short dress. 
A radical conservative on the subject of modes, 
of course I should grumble about it, and fol- 
low afar off; but didn’t I know in my secret 
soul that whenever the revived fashion should 


mow on the north side of the house, and—the 
first time in months—had two hours’ rest (the 
rule of the farm). We dreamily watched the 
shadows on the mountains, bathed in the 
misty haze of high summer time; we saw the 
swoop of the hawk from high, far-sweeping 
circles, as he discovered an unguarded chieken ; 
we watched the slow-sailing fish hawk, drop- 
ping like a shot, and swiftly rising, bearing in 
his talons the struggling fish.‘ O, how blessed 
to lie still and listen to the songs of the birds 
in the grapery, and the black-birds’ chatter in 
the corn-field ! 

“The teams are coming! Come, my daugh- 
ter!” 

And in loose, neat American costume— 
high-topped, easy boots, gauntlet (antelope 
skin) gloves (every field-hand wore them), and 
broad-brimmed straw hats—rake and barley- 
fork in hand, we rode out to the field. 

Poor Frank! How we pitied him, scouring 
knives and washing dishes; cake to bake; 
potatoes to prepare for yeast, and supper to 
get for ten white men and six Indians! 

One of us raked after the load, and the other 
tossed the bearded grain. True, we did not 
lift as much as the men, but we were twice as 
spry—that made it even. We raked as clean 
and as fast as any hands in the field. Build- 
ing the stack had to be learned, but there was 
just as much pleasure in doing it as there was 
in scrubbing a floor—and not half the liability 
to take cold! 

While the first half of the afternoon and the 
last half of the forenoon were hot, causing the 
perspiration to roll off our faces and arms, we 
were breathing free air—free from the smell 
of soap-suds and kitchen odors, Our faces 
were brown, but not scorched, as they had 
been every day for weeks, over the hot cooking- 
stove. Our hands were hard, but not blis- 
tered and red and swollen, as they often were 
with doing the week’s ironing. 

From the barley-field all hands went to the 
bottom land, to work with sharp hoes in the 
cabbage field. Only three acres and a half to 
be put in order. Day after day we kept our 
rows even with the men. The same was true 
in the onion field and among the strawberries. 

Again and again we measured strength in 
the work of irrigation, with long-handled, 
round shovels. It was not so exhaustive or 
taxing to mind, body or nerves to work all day 
and half the night by the irrigating ditches as 
it was to do the washing for a family of ten. 

The men who get three dollars in the har- 





vest field never worked so hard as did the wo- | 


invade our hamlet, I should fall a victim in 
the end? Of course I did, and every bone | man cooking the dinner in the kitchen. We 
shook. do not mean to say that therefore men must | 

Will anybody mention the potentate that is | work in the kitchen and women in the field; 
so exasperatingly absolute as Queen Fash- but we do mean to encourage any woman who 
ion! She barely nods and every knee bends. | has a piece of land, and a natural love of farm 


A SPEG@ OFFER. 


The Woman's J ven with other Pub- 
ons. 

We have made arranpents to furnish either of 
the Publications nameelow at the following re- 
duced rates. Payment st be made in advance. 
Littell’s Living andoman’s Journal...... $9 
North American Reviewd Woman's Journal.. 
The Atlantic Monthly ajWoman’'s Journal.... 
Harper's Monthly and Wnan’s Journal........ 
Harper’s Weekly and Wian's Journal.....:... 
Harper's Bazarand Won’s Journal............ 
Old and New and Wome Journal............. 
idapenestte Magazine a Woman's Journal... 
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The Nursery and Woma Journal......... 
The Radical and Womaj Journal... see 
The Hearth and Home @ Woman's Journal... 
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The subscriptions to ese Publications can com- 
mence at the time they @ sent us. We cannot fur- 
nish specimen copies ofiy of them. We especially 
commend a careful survenf this list, as it offers great 
}nc ucements over the regar rates. Send your orders 
as soon as convenient, th you may receive the bene- 
fit of free numbers, premms, etc. Address 

THE WMAN’S JOURNAL, 
Boston, Mass. 
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PREMIUMS ! PREMIUMS! ! 
The friends of the Wonm Movement have done well 
for this JourgNAL in the ist. It is read by thousands 
every week. We shall »preciate every effort made 
to extend the circulatit of this paper. Of course 
many are so circumstandl that they do not need any 
compensation. The caw is dear to them and they 
will work for it. But tere are others with whom 
time is money; and we dire to lay before this class 
some inducement to wk for the JouRNAL. It is 
proper that they should } compensated for their time 
and trouble. As an inecement for such to work 
for the Woman's JouRAL, we offer the following 
plendid premiums! 
PRANG’SCHROMOS. 
For THREE new cash subcribers, we will give a Chro- 
mo 9 by 12 inches in sizegntitled “Power of Music.” 
Very pretty. 
For Five new subscribrs, we will give a chromo 
called “Wild Roses.”” 12y9 inches. Beautiful. 
For EIGHT new cash sukeribers, we will give a chro- 
mo called ‘The Kid’s Fay-Ground,” size 11 by 17} 
inches. Price $6.00. Vey beautiful. 
For 81x new cash subs¢ibers, we will give a very 
handsome chromo by Risa Bonheur, (cattle scene) 
“Morning”’ or ‘Evening,’ size 12 by 18 inches. 
For TEN new cash subscibers, we will give an elegant 
chromo, called “Sunlight in Winter,” size 24 by 16 
inches. Price $12. Verybeautifal. 
| For six new cash subse¢ibers, we will give either 
chromo, ‘‘The Unconscious Sleeper’’ or ‘“The Baby in 
Trouble.” Size 13 by-16 inches. Price $6.00. Very 


CLOTHES-WRINGER. 

For EIGHT new cash subscribers, we will give an ex- 
cellent Clothes-W ringer. 
tar In all cases where premiums are demanded 
for subscriber# he full price of the paper ($2.50 per 








pretty. 


TRIAL BEFORE PURCHASE! 


——_ 0——_— 


THE 


WILLCOX & GIBBS 





SILENT SEWING MACHINE 


Should be tested by ail before purchasing elsewhere. 
ITs TWISTED LOOP STITCH 
IS THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


(Illustrated Beok, 96 pages, free.) 
—o-——- 
Machines of other Makers taken in exchange at thelr Mar 
het Value. 
Easy Terms of Payment, without extra charge, for those who cannot pay full price at once. 
————_———_ 
Mrs. Livermore’s Opinion. 
, “Mu rose, November 29, 1872. 
Mr. E. W. Nerr: 


Dear Sir,—Y ou desire my opinion in brief of the Willcox and Gibbs Sewing Machine. To express my opin- 

ion fully would require more space than you have allotted me, 

I have owned and used in my family three of the double-thread sewing machines, beforeI knew of the 

Willcox & Gibbs. We esteemed ourselves about equal in ability to the average of women, but our experience 

with these machines took us —e = own estimation amazingly. We almost needed a machinist resident 

mily, so difficult were t management. 

te ae Willoox & Gibbs is the first sewing machine which has given comfort and relief to the household; 
familias, who comes from the barn, with gunny cloth and leather to be sewed or 

repaired, to the Norwegian maiden who has presided in my kitchen for thi m years, who hems crash tow- 

els and sews carpeting with it. 


t is its greatest charm? It is always ready; it will do anything and everything that is expected te 
ei | a wed omy it is so sagt, 80 easily managed and so difficult to out of order, that it is acoessi- 
ble to the whole household. Muslin, lace, silk, cloth, coarse fabrics—it declines to sew none of these. I used 
to carry the key of the other machines in my pocket continually, for I feared to have any but the most skilfa) 
use them; but our Willcox & Gibbs stands open for the use of anybody as does the piano. I have owned it 
over four years, and if [ could not replace it by another, money wa induce me to pers — it. 


Yours truly, Y A. Mage i 2 


everybody uses it, from 


—_—o0—— 
Mes. Henry Ward Beecher’s Opinion. 


“T have the Wheeler & Wilson, Grover & Bakerand Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machines, I use the Willcom 
& Gibbs more frequently, thinking it far superior to any other I have yet tried.” 


—o—_——_— 


NEW ENGLAND BRANCH OFFICE: 
142 Tremont Street, Cor. Temple Place. 





E. W. NEFF, Manager. 





CALL AND LOOK AT OUR LATFST STYLE SEWING MACHINE TABLE 


JUST OUT. 











annum) must accompany each subscription. 
‘These who desire articles sent by express must pay 


O, if there were any other influence controll- 
ing us one half so potent as she, woman would 
not move so slowly to her highest good. It is 
mightier than all the creeds. I feel my utter 
we skness, but in the last extremity of despera- 
tion, determinedly insist that something must 
be done. Who is it that issues the first of 
styles! Somebody is to blame. The fault 
lies at the doors of the rich and the influen- 
tial. Wealth is the mistress. Will she not 
use her power nobly ? 

Would that thou were an Anti-Fashion 
Union, strong, sensible, wise, esthetic, that 
should combine against the dominations of 
unreasoning, absurd Fashion, and compel her 
to terms! Why will not all sensible, woman- 
ly women be in effect such a Union, and pro- 
test against this wretched, intolerable custom 
of trailing garments in the street ? J. B. 


a 


OUT-DOOR VS. IN-DOOR WORK. 


BY MRS. CARRIE F, YOUNG. 


To the healthfulness of out-door work, 
whether in the garden’ or field, we can bear 
testimony. 

Once in our farm life a field hand gruml ed 
at the hard work and intense heat. He suid 
we “had a cool, easy place in the kitchen.’ 
Myself and the little children were doing the 
cooking and washing dishes for sixteen ii the 
family. 

* Very well, Frank, suppose we change work 
a week.’’ 

“Allright. Glad of the chance.” 

“But remember, sir, ten loaves of bread to 
mold and bake every morning, besides ever so 
much other cooking; wood to bring; water to 
pump; tables to set; knives and forks and 
spoons to scour; dishes to wash; floors to 
sweep and scrub; windows to polish; callers 
to wait on; chickens to feed; eggs to gather; 
ashes to take up; lamps to fill; cows to milk; 
churning to do; butter to work; pans to scald; 
vegetables to clean; dish towels and cloths to 
scald after every meal; coffee to grind; wash- 
ing and ironing to do; and, with head and 
back aching, if you have half an hour to sit 
down, there is the basket of socks to mend, 
and a pile of shirts waiting for buttons! I tell 


you, sir housekeeper, it will not do to neglect | 


socks and buttons when women (poor fellows!) 
work so hard in the harvest field! The man 
housekeeper who neglects buttons and socks 
Must not expect to have the love or respect of 
his wife or hired hands very long!’ 

He laughed at it, and congratulated himself 
on the cool, pleasant kitehen. 

From the dinner table we gathered dishes ? 
No, not much! We gayly repaired to a hay 


life, to hold on to it and learn to cultivate it. | express charges, On receipt of the goods. 


If, by the labor of her hands, she can produce | seribers at $2.50 each. 

a bushel of wheat, it will bring in the markets Address, Editors Woman’s JouRNAL, 

of the world the same price given for the No. 8 Tremont Place, 
wheat grown by man. We do mean to encour- Boston, Mass. 


age men who think house-work “so easy,” to | — The Emerson Method 


change work a week or a month with their 
wives, and try it! —Ton=— 

The third day, poor Frank proposed to swap REED ORG ANS. 
back! He believed he liad enough of kitchen owe 
work. Do not flatter yourself that we allowed | 7 ¢, EMERSON, of Boston, (and) 
him to do so! No! no! we were too well W. 8. B. MATTHEWS, of Chicago. 
pleased with our bargain! But we did volun- Part I.—Elements, Exercises, Recreations.—Part IT. 
teer to provide an extra hand—an Indian—to = and Technics—Part Ill. How to use the 
wash and scour, gather and clean vegetables, | Vocal. Part 
scrub floors,ete. After that Frank managed 
to keep the tables white, and did the work in 
pretty good style. But he never found time to 
mend socks or sew on buttons! 

After the first week we allowed ourselves 
one hour of delicious do-nothing for morning, 
and devoted the second hour to our stocking 
basket.—New North West. - 


—_———_ — 








IV.—Voluntaries and Interludes. 


lent judgment, and the book will at once take a place 
in the first rank. 
Price, $2.50. 


Charming new Cantata for Ladies’ Classes, 
THE CULPRIT FAY. Ensign. $1.0. 


The New Comic Songster. 


Now throw off your winter cares, and greet the 
| spring with a hearty ha! ha! and with some of the 
| Hundred Songs in this collection, not always sensi- 
- . ble, but great aids to Sahgarteneen. 

MEN The Funny Songs, after all, se’ st. 
FASHIONABLE wo ’ Price, 60 Cents. 


Fashion kills more than toil or sorrow. | Ponape Arne yy - 
| Obedience to fashion is a greater transgression | REARS ” Thomas. .50. 


of the laws of woman’s nature, a greater in- | ne Seng tent, post-free, on re- 
| jury to her physical and mental constitution, OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 

| than the hardships of poverty and neglect. | CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 
| The slave woman at her task still lives and | 


| E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 


grows old, and sees two or three generations | — 
|of her mistresses pass away. The washwo-| THE OLD INDIAN DOCTOR, 
So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 


| man, with scarcely a ray of hope to cheer her | 
in her toils, will live to see her fashionable | Office, 713 Washingten Street, 
BOSTON, MASS, 


sisters all extinct. The kitchen maid is hear- | 
Dr. SPEAR can be consulted at nis office, 713 

















ty and strong, when her lady has to be nursed 


| Cash in all cases must accompany the list of sub- 


‘SILK DRESSES FREE!!! 


Choice Collection of Music, Instrumental and | 


The Compilers have a high reputation and excel- | 


like asick baby. It is asad truth that fash- 
ion-pampered women are always worthless for 


They live for no greatends. They are dolls, 


to be fedin order. If they raise children, ser- 
vants and nurses do all save to conceive and 
give them birth.— Lancet. 

How To ReviakE WILTED CuTTINGs.—It 
often happens when we have to bring cuttings 





| wrapped up in dam 

| completely withered by the time we get home. 
To put them in water is not enough. It is 
better to mix three or four drops of spirits of 

| camphor with an ounce of water, and to keep 
their stems in this fluid for half a day or more, 
ir 


1 a dark place, till they have quite recovered. | 


This is the German method. In England 
| manganesic acid is used instead of spirits of 
| camphor, and the stalks are cut a litle before 

they are placed in it. 


all good ends of life; they have but little force 
of character; they have still less power of | 
moral will, and quite as little physical energy. | 


formed in the hands of milliners and servants, | 


of flowers, rosebuds, &c., along distance in hot | 
| weather, that, in spite of their being carefully 
blotting paper, they are | 


| Washington street, Boston, or by letter, with stamp 
free of charge, upon ALL diseases. 

THOSE WHO HAVE FAILED TO BE CURED BY UTHER 
| PHYSICIANS ARE RESPECTFCLLY INVITED TO CALL 
on Dr. SPEAR. 

Remember Dr. Spear can be consulted 
ly Jan. 27, 7 
E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CON VEYANCERS, 
| Ne. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Reem 23), Boston. 
Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the 
Counties of the Commonwealth. Drafting of al) kinds 
| of Instruments relating to Kea) and Personal Estate. 
| Copying done with neatness and dispatch. 

Epwakgp G. Stevens. Margy E. jam, 

Jan. 21. ; 


TURNER & CHENEY, 


Attorneys and Oounsellors-at-Law, 
13 Court Sq., Boston. 


| ppen all Diseases. 





C. W. TuRNER. H. R. Cuunzy 
June 24. ly 
| F. VOGL & CO 

FURNITURE, 


MANUFACTURERS’ A Ts. 
24 Crescent Place, Besten, M ° 


Freveric VoeL, 
' $s. C. Voen. ly May 27. 


Dec. 10. 3 BEACON 


CARTER & PETTEE, 


PICTURE FRAMING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AT MODERATE PRICES. 
Passepartout Made to Order. 


Foreign Chromos and works of art constantly on hand. 


ST., BOSTON. 6m 








Ladies and girls every where can dress elegantly, at 
no cost, by working evenings among their friends and 
neighbors, for 


AMERICAN HOMES, 


THE GREAT DOLLAR MAGAZINE, 
WHICH I8 


The Success of the Nineteenth Century. 
| Every number is gorgeously illustrated, and con- 


| 
| 
| 





tains full list of dress premiums. Buy it of your 
newsdealer for ten cents, or send stamp and ten cents 
| for specimen copies and circulars to 


CHAS. H. TAYLOR & CO., Publishers, 
51 WATER ST., BOSTON. st 


A. L. HASKELL & SON, 
124 HANOVER STREET, 
DEALERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


MATTRESSES AND SOUTH AMERIOAN 
CURLED HAIR. 


Feathers and Bedding of all De- 
scriptions, 
| Constantly on hand, or made to order. 


Manufacturers of Upholstered Spring Mattress. 
wr FEATHERS RENOVATED BY OUR NEW 
| Feb. 17. STEAM KILN. tf 


| Mar. 30. 








THE INVINCIBLENESS 


—OF THE— 


WEED FAMILY FAVORITE 


Sewing Machine 
QANNOT BE DOUBTED. 


| 
| 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 








SVU. 
MARK. 


+ + 


} 





| For Compactness, Ease of Manipulation, Durabili- 
| ty, Quietness of Running, and (jieneral Usefulness, 


THEY HAVE NO EQUAL. 
Sent to any part of New England and on erms to 
suit the purchaser. 


Weed Sewing Machine Co., 
32 H. FOWLER, Agent, 
349 Washington St. 


Several Experienced Saleswomen Wanted 
July 2. Om 





United Piano Makers’ 


(CHARTERED New Yor«, May, 1860,] 
CELEBRATED AND WORLD-RENOWNED, 
Grand, Square and Upright, 
GOLD MEDAL, 

Greatly Impreved Patent Agrade, with 
Fall [ren Frame and Overstrung Bass, 


PIANO-FORTES. 

These Pianos are remarkable for evenness, splendid 

quality of tone, for extraordinary fullnece and body of 
ty of tone, for ex an 

tone thro hout the scale; and have the endorsement 
of most of the leading pianists and musical artiste 
all over the wont, ‘rhiese pianos can only be ob- 
tained at the es t of 


FRED. ZUCHTMANN, 
Nov.4. 238 Washington St., Boston. ly 


_——-—- ——_— 





Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nes. 128 and 130 Second Avenue, corner 
Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Seo- 
retary of the Faculty, 

Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128s d Av New York City. 





FRUIT AND SHADE TREES, 
BEDDING AND HEDGE PLANTS, 
VEGETABLE AND FLOWER SEEDS 
Bleeminugten Nurvery, lilineis. 
600 acres,—2lst year—12 greenhouses Choice as- 
sortment, Large Stock, Low Prices. 


Apple and Crab Rootgrafts, best sorts, 10.000..... #0 
Pear, Std., l yr., Extra Bartlett, &c., 3 to 4ft., 100 16 
Flower Seeds, choice collection, 12, ce 26 pack’s, 1 
Seed-, Paulonia, packet, 26c ; Calycanthus, 1 qt..... 1 
Col'd Plates of Fruit« and Flowers, 5samples free, 3 
Catalogue Seeds and Plants, 112 Illustrated, l0e 
Catalogue Nursery, 100 pp., lc. holesale List free. 


FE. K. PHCENIX, 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS. 
Feb. 10. 


R. E. APTHORP. 
REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGES, 
Funds always in band for First Class Oity Mort- 


gages. 
Bostor Post Building, Room 5. 


Home of Health. 


Boarding in New York at Dr. E. P. Miller’s Home 
of Health, No. 41 West 26th St., near Madison 
a atti y > vill Ged i safe 

rices. Ladies v city a 
tnd plensant home. Bo rs or patients, transient or 
permanent, received. Turkish and Electric Baths ip 
the "4 MILLER, HAYNES & CO., Proprietora 

une 10. 


ly Ang. 5. 
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For Orx 

new subscriber, we will Prang’s beau- 
tiful chromo, “Gs ars a 2° p aphetere, gies The colleges of Massachusetts, from time to 
| time, have asked and obtained large appropri- 


engraving, “Our Woman Warriors,” worth $5.00. 


For TEx new subscribers, we will give Prang’s fine 


mew chromo, “Boyhood of Lincoln,” worth $15.00. 

&@™ For Premium List see third page. 

&@™ Our Frienps will confer a great favor upon 
‘us, ifin purchasing goods from an advertisement seen 
in our columns, they say that they saw the same in the 
‘Woman's Journat. 


———__——_—»>eoee—__________ 

Eacu subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
scription expires on his paper. When he pays his an- 
nual subscription, the changed date of the paper will 
be his receipt. 











A NEW PREMIUM. 


To any one who will send us two new sub- 
scribers for the WomAN’s JoURNAL, we will 
give the very sensible and excellent book “Our 
OF HER SPHERE,” by Lizzie Boynton Harb- 
ert, price $1.00. 








WANTED. 


Those who do not keep files of the WomAN’s, 
JOURNAL will confer a favor, if they will re- 
turn to this office numbers 5, 6, 11, 12, 13, 
19 and 28 of 1871. 








THE AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASsO- 
CIATION 


Will hold a mass meeting in New York city, 
at Apollo Hall, Thursday, May 9th, begin- 
ning at 11 o’clock, A. M., continuing through 
the day and evening. 

We trust that the friends, far and near, will 
be present, to help widen and deepen the in- 
terest already created in favor of woman’s 
right to the ballot. Our final triumph waits 
for, and is dependent on, an enlightened pub- 
lic sentiment. To secure this, our claim must. 
be so made as to win sympathy, command re- 
spect, and compel assent, 

To this end this mass meeting is called. No 
side issues will mar its deliberations. The 
one single demand for the ballot, for equal 
rights before the law, is the only question 
that can properly come before it. 


For Two new subscribers, we will give Prang’s steel 


| of all the inferior sex, and to all our readers 
generally, that they may feel exalted or hum- 


bled, accordinz to the facts in their case. 
L. 8. 





AMHERST COLLEGE. 


ations of money from the Legislature. 
We trust it will fail this year also. 
We recur to this again because we see tha 


upon this application. 


from its privileges. 





giving for any such purpose. 


i 


wants $100,000 or more. 
It applies to the Stage. 


to the advantages which are to be gained by 
the application of this money; nevertheless, 
we shall take it from you. If you don’t like 
it, still itis ail the same tous. We are the 
stronger, and we shall take it.” So, against 
remonstrances and entreaty, it puts its hand 
in the feminine pocket and helps itself. 

If this were done on the highway it would 
be called robbery. If a big boy pulled off the 
cap of a smaller boy, threw it in the mud-pud- 
dle, ate his candy and pocketed his marbles, 
he would be called a bully. 

The robbers are not all on the highway, nor 
the bullies in roundabouts. 

True, this is only a part of the system, 
which taxes all women without their consent. 
But we feel more keenly the humiliation of 
our position; the smart of the hurt is sharper 
and harder, when we see our money taken, 





Names of speakers will be announced here 
after. Lucy Strong, Pres. 
JvuLia Warp Howe, Chair. Ex. Com. 
Mary Grew, Sec’y. 








TO OUR CONTRIBUTORS. 

By a late post-office decision, authors’ manu- 
scripts must pay letter postage. These were 
formerly taken at the rates of printed matter. 
This cannot now be done. All contributions 





and given directly to purchase advantages for 
others which are denied to us. 

The young men of the college, if they have 
any spirit or courage, should refuse to use 
benefits procured in this way. The trustees, 
if they have even a small sense of justice, 
should withdraw their application for an ap- 
propriation. 


The only right and proper thing to do, is to | 


admit women students at vuce LO Whe cullege. 


This year Amherst asks for $100,000. It 
did the same last year, and failed to get it. 


the committee on education look with favor 


No college should receive a dollar from the 
State while it excludes any qualified pupils 


The fact that any such grant must be gath- 
ered from taxes levied on the people, a major- 
ity of whom are women, and who are denied 
access to any college in the State, should 
make every JusT man refrain from asking or 


Getting this money through the Legislature 
is not less a fraud because it seems to be a leg- 
itimate method. Here is a plain statement of 
the case—Amherst College, or some other, 


If the State grant 
the request, it virtually’says to the women on 
whom it levies taxes to raise the money: ‘‘We 
want additional money to furnish new facil- 
ities for the education of youngmen. We ex- 
clude you and your daughters from all access 


But jthere is logic, least, in the English 
mind. If one rich wan may hold the scep- 
ter, other rich women Englishmen decide, 
may take their modepart in government, 
also, They may vote municipal elections, 
not as women, but awe-holders; they may 
choose boards of schodirectors, not as moth- 
ers of children, but asx-payers to the school 
fuid. 

What is it befogs thimerican mind in this 
matter of taxes? this yolutionary shibboleth 
handed down from thdathers !” 
t| ‘“Taxation without reesentation.”” Behold 
the logic. The poor m may vote, who has 
nothing on earth to baxed for, but the be- 
wildered head with wih he pores over the 
printed ticket. He day-laborer on her 
grounds, perhaps, buthe rich woman who 
has paid in her silver t, and her income tax 
to the government for | these years, and who 
is assessed on the citysts for real-estate and 
bonds and barouches, + left out of the Fourth 
of July oration entire? 

But he can bear arnin the defense of the 
State, he defends the cntry in war ! 

Let us see; seven yws ago he was cutting 
peat in his native bog and this woman was 
pouring her money inthospital tents, and in 
the field with the regients, sharing their pri- 
vations and their dang. 

But he may bear ars in another war! Oh, 
no! for he prudently syed in his mud cabin 
the first forty years ois life, and the next 
call for soldiers will fin him too old! 

He may choose schal-directors, though, for 
her children, or may pt in control over the 
taxes of her estate the! weed of lesser magni- 
tude who shines for tht department. 

Fourth of July oratins are threadbare long 
ago. We commend tohe orators of the fu- 
ture, a new subject, ‘‘Tbat it costs a woman 
to live under a Repub.” 8. C. H. 


COLORADO LAYS FOR WIVES. 


DEAR JoURNAL:— herewith transcribe 
the remainder of the lays of Colorado relating 
to “married women,” »remising that if any of 
your readers have ovelooked the preceding 
sections, those intereted can find them on 
referring to the Womay’s JOURNAL of March 
23d. 
Sec. 7. Nothing inthis chapter contained, 
shall invalidate any narriage settlement or 
contract, now made orto be hereafter made. 
Sec. 8. In all marriiges hereafter contract- 
ed, the husband shail 5e liable for the debts 
and liabilities of the wife, contracted before 
marriage, to the exten: of the real and per- 
sonal property he may receive with or through 
her, or derive from the sale or rent of her 
lands and no farther. « 

Sec. 9. Such liability of the husband shall 
not be extinguished by the death of the wife. 

Sec. 10. When any womau, against whom 

| liability exists, shall werry, and has, or ac- 











| quires lands j«“swent on such liability may 
| ue rendered against herand her husband 


Iust be paid at letter rate, and a similar Then all parties will cheerfully bear any ex- | Jointly, to be levied on such lands only. 


amount enclosed if return is desired. If this | pense necessary to secure the best educational | 


rule is not observed we are charged with “post- | 
age due’”’ which does not rightly belong to us. | 
L. 8. 








MAN SUPREME. 

At the risk of being obliged to omit corres- | 
pondence and current news, we this week | 
make copious extracts from the speech of | 
Hon. H. R. Claussen, in the Iowa Senate, | 
against Woman Suffrage. | 

It is too rich to lose. It is not every man who. 
will tell women, frankly to their face, that all | 
there is in the world that has any value, 
comes from the male sex; tell it, too, with 
such abundance of illustration and earnest- | 
ness of statement that you begin to feel as | 
though women are nothing, and less than 
nothing, and should never have been made. 

At first we pitied ourselves and the women 
who had been obliged to listen to it. But, as 
we read on, we began to feel sympathy with 
such a satisfied sense of vast superiority. It 
must be such a comfort to know so much, to 
have all your rights, and to belong to that | 
wise part of the human family which kuows 
how to keep them! But, at any rate, women 
are mothers of these lordly men, and so have a | 
kind of reflected glory. Indeed, the Senator 
tells us we “are of immense benefit in domes- 
tic life.’”’ 

We did indeed think, when he affirmed that 
the Iowa law is as good for women as for men, 
“and, in some instances, better,” that we might 
perbaps just hint a word about the right to 
small children. 

When he affirmed that all the discoveries 
im the world have been made by men, we 
could not help remembering Isabella’s jewels. 

But when he said, “All we know about the 
globe, its oceans, mountains, rivers, climates; 
about chemistry, astronomy, natural philoso- 
phy; about religion, natural and revealed; 
about law, justice and disease, has come from 
the investigations of men;’ and that if “We 
wipe out the discoveries and labors of men 
utter darkness would reign supreme,” we gave 
up all thought of any reply, and considered 
women utterly quenched, especially as he had | 








before proved that the consent of the governed | ing.” “For the support of her household, $1,- beautiful, 


results, 

Again we protest against State aid rendered 
to any one of our colleges, till women are ad- 
mitted. L. 8 


—_—-— - - 


WHAT ONE WOMAN COSTS. 
It is well for Sir Charles Dilke that he lives 


in the reign of peace-loving Queen Victoria, | 


and not in the times of good Queen Bess. The 
number of her Majesty’s dresses might indeed 
have furnished theme for severe sarcasm in 
those days, but imagine the ruffling in the 


the throne! If her Majesty’s gentlemen had 
suffered him to escape with whole bones, the 
bar of the House, and afterwards Temple Bar, 
might well have been his recognition by his 
grateful countrymen. Temple Bar, through 


which her Majesty rode the other day, no | 


longer sports its hideous, loyal decorations; the 
heads of modern English “traitors” are left on 
their shoulders to-day, to contrive no end of 
“knavish tricks” and bother the Premier. 

But when an Englishman begins to count 
the cost of monarchy, it is only the entering 
wedge that is to bring down the Royal Oak, at 
last. 

Tax an Englishman, in the past, according 
to Magna Charta, and he bore the most patient 
of panniers. The animal kicked only when a 
contraband load was piled upon him; equalize 
the weight of his taxes on the one hand, and 
his “privileges”? on the other, and he paced 
along, a very pattern of decorum. 

But it has come now to counting up the rey- 
enues of Madame the Queen; which an Eng- 


lishman of old would have recounted pompous- | 


ly, with an inner feeling of reflected magn ifi- 
cence, in being ruled over by so rich a Jady. 
Told over now like a shop-girl’s wages, with a 
rigid striking of the balance for “services ren- 
dered.’’ “From the Consolidated Fund, as an- 
nual pin-money, $300,000,”—we translate it 


into Federal currency, for it reads so alarming- 


ly revolutionary in pounds sterling. “From 
the Duchy of Lancaster revenues, $251,800, 
with the royal castles and revenues appertain- 


Sec. 11. When any judgment is rendered 
ag*inst a husband and wife, for the tort of the 
wife, execution on such judgment shall first 
be levied on the lands of such wife, if she 

have any. 
| Sec. 12. The separate deed of the husband 
| shall convey uo interest in the wife’s lands. 


Another excellent provision is that no man 
under the age of twenty-one, or girl under the 
| age of eighteen may marry, without the con- 
sent of parents or guardians. 
Also, cousins of the first degree (as well as 
those of nearer kin) are forbidden to marry. 
| I rejoice that the circulation of the Wo- 
| MAN’S JOURNAL is being rapidly extended, 





| House of Commons, when the rude critic | and hope that when the last nail is driven in 
| should have unrolled his list of charges against | 


the suffrage platform (upon which all men 
and women are to stand free and equal), the 
| pioneers in the JOURNAL may be there to 
| hammer it down with no less vigor than they 
| how strike at unjust laws, one-sided colleges, 
and “stiff-necked and rebellious” men. 

One of these last (and a good, honest neigh- 
| bor he is, “frae the land o” Scott” ). remarked 
in high dudgeon, ‘“The women vote! yes, and 
then they’ll carry the purse, too, I suppose. I 
think I see mysel’ goin’ to ask the old woman 
for five cents.” 

We think him full late in uncorking his 
wrath, as the “old woman’’ has carried the 
family purse for many a day. 

A young lady said in my hearing, “I think 
if the women vote they’ll drink and gamble 
| just as bad as the men”; but then, poor thing, 
| no one accused her of originating the thought, 
| she preferred to borrow it to save herself the 
| trouble of investigating the subject for her- 
| self. O, for a Woman Suffrage lecturer to 
| come through “these parts’’ and stir up the 
| people! What can I say to tempt Mrs. Liv- 
ermore to extend her Western trip to the foot 
| of the Rocky Mountains? No doubt she 
would be warmly welcomed in Denver, though 
| they be not a lecture-going people; but all the 
' more do they need Jight upon the subject. 

But in Many an embryo village, scattered 
| over these hills and valleys, are people waiting 
| hopefully and intelligently for the dawn. 
Aud about fifty miles north of Denver, and 

sixty south of Cheyenne please find a gay 
| little valley, filled with productive farms, a 
winding, rushing mountainstream, 





is not the basis of just government, and that 725,000,” not to speak of the hundreds of thou- | 4 wide-awake, industrious, temperate people, 


when the Declaration of Independence says 
‘*men’’ it “means MEN,” not women. 


sands set apart for her children and cousins. 


| not far behind the times in the use of patent 


| This is England’s annual subsidy to her | jabor-saving machines, such as reapers, mow- 


This speech, remarkable in many ways, | Queen; already iu her own right a rich wo- | ers, horse-rakes, washing-machines, sewing- 


will be found on our 8th page. 
We commend it to the careful consideration 


man, with shares, for aught we know, in Peun- 
sylvania Railroad or in California mines. 


machines, patent churns, and last, but not 
least, the music of the cabinet organ may be 





heard, as well as the other old-fashioned 
house organ sometimes called “baby” for short. 
Mrs. Livermore may hear them all if we may 
hear her. Now isn’t that fair? It would be, 
if quantity were always a fair equivalent for 
quality ; but fearing she may still hesitate, she 
may have besides all the pure, bracing moun- 
tain air her lungs can hold; all the fresh, soft, 
cold snow-water just down from the range of 
eternal snows, thatshe can drink or otherwise 
make use of; all the speckled trout she can 
catch; all the antelope, elk and buffalo she 
can “‘correl,” and as many tumbles down the 
rocks, while climbing after wild flowers or 
gold, as she desires, to which I subscribe my- 
self as one of the waiting ones. A. L. W. 





THE HEARING OF A MEMORIAL. 


On the afternoon of Wednesday, April 3d, 
the State House at Albany presented an un- 
wonted spectacle. 

The interest centered in the room of the 
Court of Appeals, on the occasion of the hear- 
ing before the Judiciary Committee of the As- 
sembly, of a delegation of women, with Mrs. 
C. B. Wilbour at their head. This delegation 
represented a memorial, petitioning for the 
right of suffrage, which has been recently sent 
to the Assembly, by a number of tax-paying 
women from the city and State of New York. 

Some novel and favorable conditions respect- 
ing the treatment of th's memorial deserve 
mention. Scarcely ten days from its presen- 
tation, and the memorialists were requested to 
appear before the Judiciary Committee, and 
furnish their claims for attention. No lobby- 
ing had been done to bring about the hearing; 
no wire-pulling, or great effort of any kind. 
Thanks to the unwearied kindness of two or 
three noble men, who,do not forget that they 
have wives and daughters, we were able to 
go to the State House, without any compro- 
mise of womanly dignity, and present the case 
through Mrs. Wilbour. 

Accordingly, six women who believe in 
equal rights arrived at the Delavan House on 
Tuesday evening, ready for the appointed 
hearing at four o’clock on Wednesday. 

In the morning we were waited upon by 
two prominent and influential gentlemen, 
who took us to the State House to hear de- 
bates in the Assembly room and Senate cham- 
ber. 

The untidy approaches to these legislative 
halls were tapestried with every manner of 
litter und dirt, and the air was too foul for hu- 
man beings to breathe. The old capital is dis- 
tressinugly in need ofa material as well as men- 
tal “cleaning day,’ and we housekeepers long- 
ed to see the work begin. 

Little of the speaking could be heard on 
either floor. Though several important bills 
were up for consideration, a general inatten- 
tion prevailed, as at the Representatives, Hall 
in Washington. Not much impressed by the 
dumb pantomime, we feared the contagion of 
indifference which prevailed, and soon with- 
drew. 

At four o’clock, we were politely escorted 
into the room of the Court of Appeals, where 
the Judiciary Committee held their special 
sitting. It was crowded to its utmost capaci- 
ty, forming such a committee meeting as had 
never before been held in Albany. 

There was a rare audience, also, compris- 
ing some of the first in influence, character and 
position, from both Houses, prominent citi- 
zens from other cities, and intelligent women. 

The Committee, seven in number, are bright 
looking men, but rather young for such an im- 
portant position in the Empire State. The 
chairman, Mr. Prince of Queens county, has a 
frank, friendly face, but one which is unmarked 
by any deep lines of judicial lore or experience. 
After all were seated he read the memorial 
suffrage from tax-paying women, and signi- 
fied his desire to hear from the petitioners. 

Mrs. Wilbour then rose before that eager, 
curious crowd, comprising every grade from 
cold critics to anxious friends, and standing 
beside the Judiciary Committee, gave one of 
the most masterly addresses which have ever 
been uttered beneath that dome. Modestly, 
and with dignity, she read in a distinct voice 
a summary of arguments in favor of suffrage, 
and answered objections thereto, which held 
her audience breathless to its close, 

It was wonderful to see the expression 
change on many faces; the light curious glance 
gradually faded away, and interest, thought 
and conviction dawned and grew into rapt 
attention, It was a picture which should 
be painted for future history; a picture both 
pathetic and grand. That woman, in all her 
pride and sweetness, representing the culture 
of the ages, standing to argue for her and our 
natural rights before a body of men who were 
comparatively striplings in mental power, in 
words which rang like tempered steel! Yet 
they had authority to grant or deny the rights 
which God had stamped on that personality 
in character which all understood and respect- 
ed, 

As she said, ‘By what natural law am I, 
who are your peer, compelled to stand here as 
your petitioner,” a thrill ran through the 
house, bowing it as a field of wheat is bowed 
before a strong summer wind; for all saw the 
fine satire of the situation. 

The address closed, and the audience seem- 
ed to breathe once more, 


Mrs. Poole then rose, and said that the de}. 
egation were content to leave the matter in the 
hands of the Committee, believing that Mrs, 
Wilbour had employed all the argument nec- 
essary in the case. 

The Chairman then asked any one present 
who wished, to speak for or against the Me~ 
morial. Now we had heard that two gentle- 
men boasted that they should demolish the 
subject then and there, and we listened for re- 
ply. One and another were loudly called for, 
but, though present, they found urgent busi- 
ness in the direction of the door, and declined 
to stop any longer; and so the Committee 
went into executive session. 

A prominent lawyer told me that he consid- 
ered the address in point of condeused argu- 
ment, not only worthy any legal'mind living» 
but perfectly unanswerable. I will give youa 
few extracts only :— 

“Having presented our Memorial, we come, 
now, to say why we want the ballot; why 
we want so radical a change in the application 
of the fundamental law of the land; why we 
seek for more assured guarantees of the per- 
sonal rights of women. 

“Frankly, because its simple justice to wo- 
man is essential to her fullest development 
and protection, essential to the state itself as 
an element of its own integrity, and a safe- 
guard to the Commonwealth in which the at- 
tribute of mere power has so long been di- 
vorced from the love element, that the cruelty 
and harshness of the laws are almost unnoticed 
from their long familiarity. 

“Self-rule being the basis of all government, 
the republic demands the equal representation 
of all who have risen to the dignity of self-rule. 
We are a representative state, because each 
citizen in the Commonwealth is an equal de- 
pository of the right of self-rule. 

‘*But each one is master of his own soul, in 
virtue of his humanity as a soul with private 
responsibility to the God who created him. 
You and I, Mr. Chairman, are both private 
sovereigns in the empire of our own souls, 
having by nature no supremacy, the one over 
the other, and when we both meet in the 
council chamber of a delegated empire, by 
what political sleight-of-hand, by what social 
and civil prestidgitation do I find you a ruler, 
and myself a humble petitioner, an unrepre- 
sented subject ? Having a common nature with 
the rulers of the land, I claim that it is simple 
justice to share the Empire with them.”’ 

“Secondly. We ask the ballot for the pro- 
tection and full development of woman, that 
she may have more breadth of culture anda 
more self-helpful career. And preparation 
for liberty never comes with slavery. 

“We ask the ballot as essential to the integ- 
rity of the State itself. Nothing more saps the 
foundations of individual and national integ- 
rity than the steady, persistent, open viola- 
tion in practice of the principles we avow.” 

“One objector is more practical than phil- 
osophical, and leaves the abstract question for 
the concrete fact. He sayS-women are not 
qualified to become voters, Whether he speaks 
from the moral or intellectual stand-point, in 
the presence of the thousands who throng the 
polls, who cannot register for themselves, if 
required to do it by law, or the other thou- 
sands who have a price for their vote, or the 
incorruptible hundreds who vote in the morn- 
ing and go to businessin the afternoon— 
whatever representation he refers to, I am 
certain he must be very oblivious not to see as 
much wisdom and virtue waiting outside in 
the cold for husband, brother, lover or father, 
as he can marshal to the meetings. 


“But if the majority of women are unfit in- 
tellectually to vote, there is a complementary 
law of equations by which minus qualities may 
match one other, and leave actual integers to 
their true equilibrium, standing for what they 
are worth; so that it is absolutely necessary in 
a confederacy that hashalf the foolish repre- 
sented to open the polis to the other half, to 
insure their proper value to the wise.” 

We had assurance from every source that a 
decided impression had been made upon al? 
who were present. Congratulations poured in 
from friends, newspapers applied for copies of 
the address, and the local papers declared it an 
extraordinary occasion, and that two, at least 
of the Committee were decidedly in favor of 
granting the request of the memorialists. 


The members of the delegation were decid- 
edly in earnest. They pay taxes on nearly a 
million of dollars in the aggregate, and if they 
cannot represent themselves, they wish to 
“know thereason why.” They are all in pri- 
vate life, and move from conviction alone. 
One, who is a woman of great private charity, 
pays a large tax, under the protest that “‘tax- 
ation without representation is tyranny,” &c. 
And the farmers all about shrug their shoul- 
ders and exclaim, “What does Mrs. L. mean? 
She must be crazy.’ It does make such a 
difference if a land-owner wears a hat or @ 
bonnet! 

We returned to New York, hoping that an 
entering wedge had been made in the Legis- 
lature. Mrs. Wilbour has had several letters 
urging her to give the address in various parts 
of the State. 

We cordially acknowledge the great obliga- 
tions which we are under to the gentlemen 
who so kindly interested themselves in behalf 





of women. u. 
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WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


The Third Annual Commencement of the 
“Woman's Medical College of the New York 
Infirmary,” corner of Eighth street and Sec- 
ond Avenue, took place on Tuesday evening, 
March 26th, at Association Hall.. Notwith- 
standing the severe storm, the hall was well 
filled, and the augmented interest in woman’s 
progress in the study of medicine was mani- 
fested by the presence of a number of our 
most eminent physicians. At 8 o’clock the 
president, faculty and trustees of the college 
took their places upon the platform, and the 
graduates entering at the same time occupied 
the seats in front. The exercises of the even- 
ing were commeuced by a few remarks from 
President Willetts. He was followed by Mr. 
Haydock, the Treasurer of the college, who 
gave a clear and brief report of its condition, 
showing its successful working, the annual 
increase in the number of its students, and 
the necessity for its enlargement. Dr. Emily 
Black well then called the names of the gradu- 
ates. They were, Mrs. Elizabeth Horr, Mrs. 
Frances McIntosh, Mrs. Mary J. Studley, Miss 
Emily Authon, Miss Mercy N. Baker, Miss 
Elizabeth Curlieu, Miss Phoebe J. Ferris, Miss 
Nancie Monelle. : 

As these ladies took their places upon the 
platform to receive their diplou.as, we thought 
that we had rarely seen a more earnest, 
thoughtful and inteiligent looking little group. 
They were quietly and tastefully attired, and 
seemed thoroughly to realize the importance 
of the step they were taking. The oath of 
office was then administered by Dr. Blackwell, 
and the degrees were conferred by President 
Willetts. Dr. Samuel Ward distributed the 
prizes. There were three, The first from 
Dr. Hackley to the student who kept the best 
record of his “Eye and Ear Clinic.”’ This was 
given to Miss Emily Wells. The second was 
offered by Dr. Ward for the best record of his 
surgical clinic, and it was presented to Miss 
Nancie Monelle. The third was from Dr. 
Wynkoop to the student who had passed the 
best examination in physiology. It was ob- 
tained by Mrs. Frances J. McIntosh. 

Dr. Mary C. Putnam then gave an address, 
bearing upon the imperfections in the present 
system of medical education. Her ideas 
were clothed in elegant diction, and delivered 
with remarkable ease and grace. 

Dr. Putnam was succeeded by Mr. Choate, 
who spoke upon the propriety of women 
studying medicine. As we consider this ques- 
tion definitely proved and settled by the num- 
ber of successful female practitioners amongst 
us, we wished that he had selected a less 
hackneyed topic; but as Mr. Choate never 
fails to impart freshness and zest to any sub- 
ject he handles, we were soon compelled to 
join his appreciative audience in their enjoy- 
ment of his humor and originality. 

We understand that the graduates of this 
college, after passing an examination before 
their own professors, are obliged to undergo a 
second one before a board of eight physicians, 
appointed by the faculty and the trustees. 
The members of this special board are the 
following well-kuown gentlemen: Dr. Willard 
Parker; Isaac Taylor, M. D.; Austin Flint, 
M. D.; Stephen Smith, M. D.; B. W. Mce- 
Cready, M. D.; Alfred W. Loomis, M. D., and 
C. F. Chanler, Ph.D. Each student receives 
a certificate, testifying to a satisfactory exam- 
ination, and signed by these gentlemen. 

A very pleasant feature in the college course 
is the annual evening reiinion in Dr. Black- 


, well’s parlor, when the professors, trustees 


and students meet socially together, and the 
newly fledged doctors receive the congratula- 
tions of their former preceptors and fellow- 
students. 

We noticed among the guests this year Dr. 
Parker, Dr. McCready, Dr. Stephen Smith, 
and other distinguished physicians, accom- 
panied by the ladies of their family, and we 
felt that the thorough and earnest course of 
study pursued by the ladies of this college 
was winning for them (as it should), both 
professional and social recognition. 


HONOR TO SOUTH CAROLINA. 


The memorial of the American Woman Suf. 
frage Association to the South Carolina Legis, 
lature was referred to a joint special commit- 
tee of the Senate and House of Representatives, 

This committee made an able and elaborate 
report in favor of the memorial. 

The Attorney General of the State, D. H. 
Chamberlain, writes to us as follows :— 

“I send you a copy of the report of the Joint 
Special Committee of our Legislature on Wo- 
man Suffrage. It was impossible to do more 
at the late day when your petition was receiv- 
ed than to make a report and bring the mat- 
ter before the people in an emphatic form. 
A vote was had in the House of Representa- 
tives on the report, but the Senate did not 
Teach the question at all. The cause was urg- 
éd on the committee at public hearings on two 
occasions by myself and others, and nothing 
but want of time caused the failure to have fa- 
Vorable action at this session. You will see 
that the committee took broad and generous 
grounds, and the report will do great good, I 
think,’’ 

We quote from the report: 

“The committee regret so important a subject 
Should have been brought before the General 
Assembly, in the midst of the haste and pres- 
Sure of business always attending upon the 
close of a Legislative session. Their regret is, 
however, more especially occasioned by the 





want of time in which to mature practical 
measures looking to the enforcement and pro- 
tection of the equal rights of all our people 
than by want of time in which to arrive at 
fixed conclusions upon the subject matter of 
the present memorial.”’ 

The committee, in a pamphlet of ten pages, 
urge with great clearness, the reasons in favor 
of suffrage, and answer the objections so often 
made asgaint it, and finally say :— 

Your Committee, as a conclusion of their 
examination of the matters referred to them, 
beg leave to express their conviction that the 
proper action for this General Assembly to 
take, in order to remove this standing reproach 
to Republican government, and to do justice 
to a long neglected, but most vital subject, is 
the adoption of the following Joint Resolution : 
JOINT RESOLUTION PROPOSING AN AMEND- 
MENT TO THE CONSTITUTION OF THIS STATE. 

Beit resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the State of South Carolina, 
now met and sitting in General Assembly, and 
by the authority of the same: 

That the following article be submitted to 
the qualified electors of this State at the next 
general election for Representatives, as an 
amendment to the Constitution of this State: 

ARTICLE 1. 

Every person, male or female, of the age of 
twenty-one years and upwards, without dis- 
tinction of sex, race, color or former condition, 
who shall, after the adoption of this amend- 
ment, reside in this State one year, and in 
the county in which he or she offers to vote 
sixty days ‘next preceding any election, shall 
be entitled to vote for all officers that are now, 
or hereafter may be, elected by the people, and 
upon all questions submitted to the electors at 
any elections: Provided, That no person, while 
kept in any alms house or asylum, or of un- 
sound mind, or confined in any public prison, 
shall be allowed to vote or hold office. 

B. F. Wuirremore, H. J. MAXWELL, W. B. 
Nasu, G. F. McIntyre, Committee on the 
part of the Senate, 

C. D. HAYNE, W. J. WuipreER, BENJ. ByAs, 
B. G. Yocom, F. H. Frost, Committee on the 
part of the House. 





LETTER FROM MRS. C. M. SEVERANCE. 

[The following communication came too late 
for last Week’s paper for which it was intend- 
ed. The meeting alluded to as coming has 
already transpired, in a most satisfactory man- 
ner :} 

DEAR JOURNAL:—The literary event of 
the past week in Boston, of largest interest to 
your readers, was the lecture of Miss Virginia 
Vaughan, on “The Poetry of the Future.’ It 
was an effort upon which women might well 
congratulate themselves ;—so able, so brilliant, 
so original wasit. Audacious, even, some may 
have felt, in such presence as greeted its deliv- 
ery. .But, so masterly in its statement and its 
analysis as soon to compel forgetfulness from 
such that it was the work of a woman, and a 
young woman. A stranger to the Boston pub- 
lic, Miss Vaugban has surely won by these cre- 
dentials of a thinker asd a scholar, a warm 
welcome to its best circles. In the graceful 
setting of her lecture, —in toilet, elocution and 
all the accessories of its delivery—the lecture 
was a work of art, a delight to the artistic eye. 
While in its central thought, in motif, it was, 
as is so much of the work of the new genera- 
tion, a setting to music, a teaching in song of 
that which the past generatiou has learned in 
suffering. We wish she might be encouraged 
to enlarge her plan, and do herself and her 
topic justice by a lecture upon each of the 
four divisions of her classifications, and make 
a final lecture of her present topic, which was 
but briefly touched. 

The event of the coming week of deepest in- 
terest to your thoughtful readers, will, no doubt, 
be the lecture to be given by Mrs. Alice B- 
Wayne, at the request of many excellent citi- 
zens who have already heard it in a smaller 
company, in Tremont Temple, on Tuesday the 
9th, ‘‘A Plea for our Fallen Sisters.’”’ Mrs, W- 
comes to Boston commended by meu and wo- 
men of Washington who have known of her 
touching history, and followed her with Chris- 
tian interest and help through the many 
months she has been with them. And the 
group of women who have arranged for this 
lecture have not done so from any hasty im- 
pulse or ill-considered purpose. They lament, 
as much as can any goud people, the manner 
in which questions so delicate,so integral, and | 
relations so sacred, are bandied about by pen- 
ny-a-liners, and forced upon public attention 
by most disreputable persons. But the ques- 
tions are here; and at our own door are the 
facts which underlie them, They will not be ig- 
nored. And what the rashness and madness 
of the evil-doers force before the sight and 
hearing, must be turned into their golden op- 
portunity, by the good and the true. 

They who ask you to hear this lecture, dear 
friends, do not ask you to endorse by your com- 
ing any loose theories of social morals. God 





forbid! But to sustain by your presence and 
sympathy one who turns with horror from a | 
life into which temptations, which, happily, | 
have not come to you, had led her. Society 
has made the sin it names “social,” “the un- | 
pardonable sin’’ in a woman. They ask you 
to help to make it as pardonable in the woman 
as in the man; and only pardonable in either | 
when it is forsaken. | 

They feel that,in sustaining this sister of | 
ours by your sympathetic presence and aid, | 
you are not only doing her the service demand- 
ed by the golden rule of your Christianity, but 
are helping yourselves, and the world, to high- 
er levels of thought and action. 

To them the time seems fast for reaching 


down generous and stainless hands in alms- 


giving. The time seems fully come when the 
great fact of human kinship, and the great duty 
of human fellowship, should receive profound- 
er and more vital illustration at our hands:— | 
the time for bearing one another's burdens,—and | 
so fulfilling the law of divine and human love; 
the time for helping the world to accept prac- 
tically, the fact which all our experience and 
observation prove so undeniable, that where 
one member of this knitted and compacted hu- 
man family sins and suffers, all others sin or 
suffer with it. 

In helping to show that women who have 
fallen under special temptations are not “lost” 
to the world and to themselves, you not only 
create a juster public sentiment toward them, 
but you inspire with a hope and courage, which 
have never before come to them, the poor 
souls who sit dumb in their despair, in the 
fearful darkness of that valley of the shadow of 
death, to which their brethren and sisters have 
hitherto condemned them. 

And when she who will speak to you has 
the courage, and grasps it as an unspeakable 
privilege, to bear openly the pardon of her past 
misdoing, that so she may lead an honest life, 
when her own experience and that of so many 
others show us that, in making this sin so fa- 
tal to a woman, society has forced her into the 
sin of hypocrisy also, when she would forsake 
it for a better life—tlusting her forth beyond 
its pale and its sufferance again, so soon as 
her hypocrisy is discovered—they can only say 
to her, “take the help to your own soulof an 
honest avowal of your past, and we will see 
that you do not suffer for lack of helpers in 
your new, brave life. Who are we to dare bid 
you longer live a lie, as the price of earning 
your daily bread ?” 

They have appealed to you, these dear 
friends, with the case as it appears, and has 
appealed to them; we shall all be the braver 
and better for giving a God-speed to this sister 
in the use of her gifts and powers. 

If she were not strong enough to persevere 
in well-doing even with all our help, we could 
not do less, as women, than give it; we should 
never reproach ourselves that we had done so. 
But we feel sure that she needs only this sup- 
port to accomplish the work which it seems 
given to her to do. We ask the noble, pure 
women of New England,—women against 
whom there is no reproach, and by whom it 
is so easy a thing to give,—shall she have this 
help? C. M. 8, 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Iowa goes for Grant. 

Rhode Island elected a Republican Gover- 
nor and Legislature, and a Democratic Lieu- 
tenant Governor. 

The other day Ralph Waldo Emerson dis- 


coursed to a charmed circle at the Woman’s 
Club on “Inspiration.” 





Frederic A. Hinckley gave his lecture, on 
‘Educators in a Republic,’”’ at Boffins Bower, 
last Sunday evening. 


Mrs. Livermore has gone to Washington, 
and West again, to Iowa, Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, Montreal, and probably other cities in 
Canada. 


‘ 

Dr. Dio Lewis at No. 17 Beacon street, has 
charming arrangements for Turkish Baths— 
with nice private dressing rooms, and every 
convenience for a perfect bath. 


Mr. Charles Seymour, of La Crosse, Indiana, 
who is now in Washington, writes a letter to 
the Leader, in which he states that ‘‘Mr. 
Speaker Blaine is as sure to be elected Presi- 
dent of the United States in 1876 as the clock 
strikes the hour.’’ 


Our coéditor “T. W. H.,” has been invited 
to address the literary societies of Williams 
College, and Antioch, at the approaching com- 
mencement; but has declined on account of 
his prospective departure for England. He is 
to sail April 24th, and return by July 1st,—writ- 
ing weekly for the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, as here- 
tofore. 


Certain citizens of Westfield, Mass., made an 
effort to elect a woman on the School Commit- 
tee this spring. She received 295 votes which, 
though doing very well for that place, was 
not quite enough to elect her. The “News 
Letter,” in the next issue after the election, 
stated that Westfield had decided that men 
should manage the government themselves. 


The Syracuse Standard, of March 20, says: 
yesterday forenoon twenty young ladies of the 
High School, accompanied by Miss Arnold, 
their teacher in moral and mental philosophy, 
walked into the Court of Sessions, and tuvok 
seats, to the surprise of Judge and barristers. 
They had come to spend an hour to learn how 
the lords of creation deal in matters of justice 
between man and man.” 


At one of the heurings before the suffrage 
committee of the Massachusetts Legislature, a 
fat woman who was toiling up the successive 
flights of stairs, vainly endeavoring to find the 
“Green Room,” where the hearing was being 
held, asked, ‘‘Where are these Woman Suffrag- 


lers? I'm agin ’em, but I want to hear what 


they have to say.’’ She was ushered to the 
right room, and we hope converted. 


The Balance a monthly paper, makes its ap- 
pearance from Chicago for the second time. 





One number had been issued before the fire. | 


The type was all set for the second, but the 
whole was lost in the common ruin. Its edi- 


of the time. It will be in the interest of one 
race and class of citizens alote, and for this 
reason will be all the more interesting. The 


| colored le, whose intellectual, materiat. 
tors, proprietors and publishers, are all women. | pm political mt, metas 


progress since the war has been 


Not discouraged by the loss, they now send | so rapid, have apparently resolved to xdvance 


out their neat comely sheet. 


to any specialty, but is to be a “Progressive | 
Family Journal.” We give ita cordial welcome | 


and wish it abundant success. 


Miss Susan King, who is said to be the 
shrewdest real estate dealer in New York, be- 
lieves that the way for woman to secure the 
ballot is through the power of wealth. ‘*Mon- 
ey,” she says, “is what women need; when 
they have that, they can get suffrage or any- 
thing else they want.’’ Miss King is herself 
very rich, and her career affords a striking 
example of what a resolute woman can accom- 
plish. She is the originator of the Woman’s 
Tea Company, of which Mme, Demorest is 
President. 


It is worthy of note that Mr. Smith, the col- 
ored representative from the 6th wardof Bos- 
ton, made an excellent speech in favor of Wo- 
man Suffrage, in the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture the other day, when that question was up 
for discussion and decision. It was an elo- 
quent appeal for justice, based mainly on his 
own sense of wrong and humiliation, when he 
was himself disfranchised. It gives us special 
pleasure to record this fact, as many women felt 
“a shiver and a dread” lest the enfranchised 
colored men, educated in the school of slavery» 
would practice the lessons they had seen, and 
use their new power by voting against women. 


The Rhode Island Legislature have given 
two hearings to the petitioners for Woman 
Suffrage this winter. Mrs. E. D. Cheney of 
Boston was first heard, and her plea is said to 
have been the best ever presented them :— 


At this second hearing Mrs. Chace, the 
President of the R. I. Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, read a condensed and comprehensive 
paper on the general subject of suffrage, claim- 
ing itfor woman on the ground that little pro- 
gress can be made by the world until all are 
admitted to the rights of a common humanity, 
and that the withholding of any or all of those 
rights, is to mark the class so oppressed with 
the brand of subjection and dependence. 
The reason why women are now disfranchised 
is very plain; physical force has ruled the 
world, and to a great extent does so now, and 
men being stronger, have held the reins of 
power. Men have governed for the most part 
with material ends in view, and as a conse- 
quence we have had wonderful improvement 
in arts and sciences, but crime has stalked in 
high and low places, and poverty and sickness 
go for the most part unhelped. Women need 
the ballot not only for protection, which Mrs. 
Chace proved by references to unjust laws as 
they were carried out by men, but also as a 
method by which to express their opinion on 
all matters of reform. Women feel a great 
duty and responsibility in this matter, and yet 
cannot give voice toit. Mrs. Chace was fol- 
lowed by Mrs Elizabeth K. Churchill, who 
said it seemed to her so self-evident a proposi- 
tion that a class of adult persons, not lacking in 
intelligenee or moral character, amenable to 
laws moral and financial, sharing public bur- 
dens of taxation and feeling responsibility in 
all public questions, should be entitled to a 
voice in a government professedly based on 
the consent of the governed, that it seemed 
unnecessary to argue woman’s right to vote 
before a body of intelligent men. Men said 
they needed the ballot for self protection, and 
also because thereby they could supplement 
the personal influence all exert in relation to 
all public questions, by a direct opinion given 
with authority. Women needed the ballot for 
the same reason. 


The whole argument of Mrs. Churchill was 
very able and forcible, which she closed with 
the quotation :— 

“God gives to men but one clue to success, 
viz.: absolute justice, and He always guaran- 
tees that shall be expedient.” 

The committee have not yet reported. 


If any one doubts whether the ballot will be 
of use to woman, let him read the comments 
of the press everywhere, on the colored con- 
vention at New Orleans. These colored peo- 
ple, many of them, only a few years ago, to the 
infinite shame of our government were sold as 
slaves. North and South they were treated 
with every indignity. They were shut out of 
the schools, were thrust into a ‘‘negro pew’’ 
in the church, and even their ashes were laid 
apart in the burying ground. Now colored 
men are entitled to vote, and nothing could 
be more respectful than the language which 
greets their first opportunity to vote in the 
Presidential election. One Defhocratic paper 
says :— 

Boston has chosen delegates to the assem- 
blage of the colored population to be held at 
New Orleans on the 10th of this month, which 
promises to become an affair of much interest 
and perbaps still more practical importance. 
Representatives are expected from both the 
Northern and Southern sections of the Union, 
and propositions of a distinct character are to 
be laid before them, looking to the future ben- 
efit of the colored race by combining and coép- 
erating for political and commercial purposes. 
... If the colored men are properly consider- 
ate and sagacious, they will scrutinize the 
motive of every proposed movement with the 
care that is due to their newly-acquired self- 
respect as citizens in full legal standing. It is 
gratifying to note that among the colored 
men of the North an opinion is gradually 
gathering shape and strength, that a truer ca- 
reer lies open to their race than that which is 
com ed by the narrow and selfish desires 
of office-holding polticians and party-hacks. 

A Republican paper in the same spirit says :— 

On Wednesday next there will meet at New 
Orleans a National Convention which is as 
significant as any of the political movements 


‘steps two years 





Itis not devoted | Still faster, and to organize for thisend. Then, 


again, the colored people are 

eminently a nation of office-lolders and office- 
seekers, and, as long as there are honors and 
rewards to bestow upon party followers, they 
have a title to ashare of them, which they will 
now demand, even to the extent of a seat im 
the Cabinet. 

All this is offered, to newly enfranchised mem 
who were lately held far lower in the scale 
than even women now are. They have only 
900,000 votes. Women have at least ten times 
that number. When this new political power 
has opportunity to make itself felt, as it sure- 
ly will, the change in the treatment of womerm 
will be as great and as marked as it now is, in 
the case of the colored men. When the eigh- 
ty thousand women of Iowa are voters, Sena— 
ator Claussen will want to make another 
speech. 


The Iowa correspondent of the Chicago 
Post gives the following graphic description 
of the scene in the Senate when the final vote 
was taken on the proposed amendment of 
the constitution, to strike out the word male: 


This State has been kept in an u for 
two years by the voices and pens women 
who want to vote, They took the initiatory 

ago, and induced the 

lature to pass a joint resolution submitting a 

constitutional amendment to popular vote. 

The honorables of 1870 looked upon the prop- 

osition more as a joke than a reality, and were 

glad to get rid of the lady lobbyists by voting 

their request. And this is where the fight be~ 
gan. It ended yesterday noon—23 for to 23 
against; four. absentees, and 26 affirmative 

votes required. The ending was picturesque. 

It was in the Senate. The little coop was full 

of ladies favorable to the bill. Some Senators. 
had given their seats to them, while all the- 
space in front of the Clerk was filled with chairs- 
of the ladies. Senator Claussen, a German- 
gentleman from Davenport, read along speeeh- 
against the bill in such a low tone that half the- 
audience could not hear him. But he sat 

down. A motion was made to engross the bill,. 
and it was ordered engrossed by roll-call, 26-to 

20. The ladies smiled agreeably at this, as« 
some thought this betokened its final passage- 
Delusive theught! On the question, Shall 

the bill pass? the ayes and noes were called. 

That was a quiet room while fifty names 
were being called. I was in the reporters? 

den and could hear a pin drop in the oeT- 
“Willett,” “Wonn,” **Young,’’ said the Clerk. 
“Lost,” buzzed around the chamber, and the 
act was over! ‘The ladies? Mrs. Savery, the 

high priestess of Woman Suffrage in Iowa, 

sat within three feet of the Clerk, with some 
of her intimate friends each side of her. She 
colored and paled alternately; looked as 

though she felt bad enough to cry—looked as 

though her idol had been dashed to pieces by 
ruthless men’s lips, and she would like to 
dash them to pieces. Aunty Swisshelm hap- 
pened to be there, and appeared to be think- 
ing how much wormwood and gall was feft in 
her inkstand. Mrs. Pitman, Mrs. Dickinson, 
Mrs. Coggeshall all had fire in their eyes, and 

[imagined they wanted to fight. One dear 
old lady over by the stove became considerably 

excited, and with her fist expounded to aSena- 

tor what she would have done if she “was 
man.”’ That ended the play, and the curtaim 
dropped. The ladies I speak of felt so regret- 

ful over the defeat of their pet measure that 

I almost pitied them. Undoubtedly they will 
immediately go about reforming and — 
izing for another campaign in which they 

may win. 

Of course they will. When a whole Senate 
holds its breath so that you can hear a pin 
drop, you may be sure that there is something 
more than a transient interest in the matter 


involved. These women know the great work 


-they have undertaken. They are defeated to- 


day, but not conquered or discouraged. They 
know that, 


“Not to the swift or to the strong, 
The battles of the 1 ight belong.’ 
Each coming year will see them working to 
the one end of securing equal political rights = 
and they will win. 

The Iowa State Register says :— 

The Senate disposed of the Woman S 
question yesterday by voting it down. e 
think the Senate made a mistake. Certainly 
there was, at the lowest count, thirty out of 
every hundred voters in the State who desir- 
ed to have this Legislature ratify the aetiom of 
the last Assembly, and submit the question at 
the polls this fall. The Republican party has 
its own record to meethbere. The first time 
the negro suffrage question was submitted to 
the people of Iowa it was submitted by a Re- 
publican Legislature, and the submission was 
made when not one voter in a hundred desia- 
edit done. This latter thing was a plain pro- 

ition, a most justly preferred petition. 
The people who were anxious to have the 
question submitted, and those who were will- 
ing to have it submitted, are, it is confidently 
claimed, in majority. We think their wishes 
might well and fitly have been granted. Even 
those who were op to them, must see that 
the advocates of the reform wiilnow havea 
chance to claim that the opponents of it are 
afraid to go with them to the people. This is 
not merely a defeat for the present and for the 
present year, but practically for four years. 
Our State Constitution can be amended only 
after two Legislatures have acted upon the 
amendment, and the people have voted upon 
it. The Legislature of two years ago passed 
the resolution voted down yesterday. Now, 
we presuiue, it will have to take another-start. 
Four years of waiting and working, before the 
friends. of the refurm can be given a chance to 
get a verdict from the ple, is a long and 
painful time to wait. It will not be endured 
with patience. It would be asking too much 
of human nature to expect that. We think 
one thing contributed more largely to the 
result which has come than all other things. 
Too many people have been brought here from 
abroad to work on the Legislature. The 
Iowa women would have done better alone, 
and would have been successful. 
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POETRY. 


(For the Woman's Journat.) 
MRS. LEONOWENS. 

A noble work a woman wrought, in a distant 
heathen land ; 

And side by side shall Lincoln’s name, and 
Leonowens’ stand, 

No clang of arms, no pomp of war; no bloody 
battles fought, 

But silently, as Nature works, this mighty 
change was wronght; 

O’er Siam’s king, her power she used so wise- 
ly and so well, 

That chains which bound a host of slaves 
from fifteen millions fell. 

Thongh now unknown, the coming years will 
place her honored name 

Among the wise, the great and good, high on 
the roll of fame. 











MY HICKORY FIRE, 


Oh! helpless body of hickory tree, 

What do I burn, in burning thee ? 
Summers of sun, winters of snow, 
Springs full of sap’s resistless flow ; 

All past years’ joys of garnered fruits; 
All this year’s purposed buds and shoots ; 
Secrets of fields of upper air, 

Secrets which stars and planets share ; 
Light of such smiles as broad skies fling; 
Sound of such tunes as wild birds sing: 
Voices which told where gay birds dwelt ; 
Voices which told where lovers knelt; 
Oh, strong white body of hickory tree, 
How dare I burn all these, in thee ? 


Bat I, too, bring, as to a pyre, 

Sweet things to feed thy funeral fire, 
Memories waked by that deep spell ; 

Faces of fears and hopes which fell ; 

Faces of darlings long since dead— 

Smiles that they smiled, and words they said. 
Like living shapes they come and go, 

Lit by the mountain flame’s red glow. 

But sacredest of all, O tree, 

Thou hast the hour my love gave me. 
Only thy rhythmic silence stirred 

While his low-whispered tones I heard; 
By thy last gleam of flickering light 

I saw his cheek turn red from white; 

O cold gray ashes, side by side 

With yours, that hour’s sweet pulses died! 


But thou, brave tree, how do I know | 


That through these fires thou dost not go, 
As in old days the martyrs went, 
Through fire which was a sacrament? 
How do I know thou dost not wait 
In longing for thy next estate ? 
Estate of higher, nobler place, 
Whose shapes no man can use or trace. 
How do I know if I could reach 
The secret meaning of thy speech, 
But I thy song of praise should hear, 
Ringing triumphant, loud and clear,— 
The waiting angels could discern, 
And token of thy Heaven learn ? 
Oh, glad, freed soul of hickory tree, 
Wherever thine eternity, | 
Bear thou with thee that hour’s dearname, | 
Made pure, like thee, by rites of flame. 

—H. H., in Scribner's for March. 





MISCELLANY. © 


THAT CALICO BAG, 


BY MES. H. G. ROWE. 





It was ma.ie out of a piece of one of grand- 
mother Mason’s old calico gowns, and that 
accounts for its being such an odd, old fash- 
joned pattern—stiff, and “set,” but “kind 
o’nice looking,” as Mrs. John Mason re- | 
marked when, in compliance with little Pat- | 
ty’s .lemand for a “dinner-bag,” she had fash- 
ioned the convenient remnant into the requi- | 
site shape, finishing it off with a faded ribbon 
that had in its day formed a part of her own 
girlish finery, and hung it upon the dimpled 
arm that, now—and a quick, low sob broke 
from the mother's heart, while her fingers 
lingered tremulously about the little, home 
made satchel, hallowed by the touch of her | 
dead child’s hands, and for a moment she | 
begrudged the gift even to that genial, de- | 
lightfally social gentleman sitting at the open 
window at the opposite side of the room, 
whose easy courtesy and graceful deference 
to herself and her opinions had fairly won her 
woman's heart to the belief that, never, since 
the days when the “Sons of God” deigned to | 
make themselves agreeable to the daughters 
of men, had there been seen a finer, nobler | 
specimen of manhood upon the face of the 
earth than this same Colonel Absalom, candi- 
date for Governor of the State of ——, ‘‘the 
‘working-man’s friend,” as he had never omit- 
ted to mention in all his speeches, proving it | 
by familiarly calling upon his constituents 
whenever it came in his way, in his “stump- | 
ing tours,” in that easy, unceremonious fashion | 
that is such a sure road to the good graces of | 
the honest, unsuspicious yeomanry of our | 
sparsely settied country towns. 

Little Jim was at school, and John and iis | 
man being at work in the “‘five-acre Jot,” had 
taken their dinner with them, thus leaving to 
the busy housewife a long, uninterrupted day | 
for her sewing, a fact upon which she was si- ' 


truth is, I'm a social soul, and detest this be- 
| ing made company of, and shut up by myself 
| in people’s best rooms, instead of being allow- | Law, for one thing—’’ 

| ed to make myself comfortably at home, in | “Oh, he’s all right on that,’ interrupted 


| yard were all laid under contribution to fur- 


| hame, Mrs, Mason? I don’t seem to recall it 


_—he was one of the delegates to the County 
| Convention last spring, you say? A fine look- 
| ing young man—shows in his face that he has 


lently congratulating herself, when the sound 
of a horse’s hoof at the gate attracted her at- 
tention, while the deferential bow and smile 
of the rider as he halted at the door-stone, 
brought a gratified flush to her matronly 
cheek, and a little flutter to her heart as she 
hastily tucked out of sight her blue drilling 
apron, bestowing a congratulatory thought 
upon her clean dress and collar, as she arose 
to receive her guest. 

“Good morning, madam! I presume that I 
have the honor of addressing Mrs.—ahem !’’"— 
“Mason,” supplemented that unsuspicious 
lady, with a smile. 

“Ab, yes—I am right in my reckoning then, 
for I had planned to reach my friend Mason’s 
at or near noon;” then, with an admiring 
glance at the pleased but somewhat puzzled 
face looking out at him from its framework of 
scarlet runners and hop vines that clambered 
over the rustic porch: “You have heard your 
husband speak of Colonel Absalom, I pre- 
sume ?” 

“Colonel Absalom!” and the little woman’s 
| pink cheeks deepened to a crimson, while the 
| words of welcome that danced a tripping 
measure upon her tongue, were cut short by 
the easy familiarity of the distinguished guest 
as, having secured his horse, he walked leisure- 
ly into the house and seated himself compos- 
edly in one of the splint bottomed chairs be- 
side the kitchen window. 

“How delightfully cool and sweet it seems 
in here, after a six hours’ ride in the heat and 
dust of the highway!’ he remarked with a 
sigh of satisfaction; then, as if suddenly wak- 
ing up to some before unthought of possibility, 
he added with a frankness that took his lis- 
tener’s impressionable heart by storm :— 

“I hope I’m not intruding, Mrs. Mason. 
But the truth is, I was warm and tired, and 
the prospect of an hour’s rest in such a sweet, 
quiet, home nest, was too great a temptation 
to be resisted.” 

Mrs. Mason was only too delighted with 
the privilege of entertaining so distinguished 
and at the same time so agreeable a guest, 
| and she said so, with an honest unaffected- 
| ness that couid not be misinterpreted, and to 
| which the Colonel most gratefully responded. 

“Oh, no, please!” in reply to an invitation 
| to exchange his homely seat for tlie high- 
' backed, cushioned rocking chair and more re- 
fined atmosphere of the front room. 

‘“‘Let me stay right where I am, so that I 
can talk without interrupting you. The 











ee 





enough for their summer’s supply, with plen- 
ty for next year’s planting. 

Would she be so kind as to spare him justa 
Sew for his vegetable garden at home? To be 
sure, nothing could give her greater pleasure, 
and the hands that fumbled with the faded 
ribbon strings of poor little Molly’s dinner 
bag, trembled quite as much with pleased ex- 
citement as with tender memories. 

“There is nothing else handy to put them 
into,” she whispered in excuse to her own 
heart, “A basket or box would be so inconven- 
ient for him to carry.’’ 

And so the little calico bag freighted with 
its sad and tender memories no less than with 
its visible and upromantic load, found its Way 
into the pocket of the Colonel’s travelling 
coat, while its owner, as he rode briskly away 
from the hospitable farm-house, smiled confi- 
dently with the unuttered comment :— 

“This young Mason is a man of note among 
his country neighbors, and his good will is 
well worth the winning, if one does have to 
flatter his pretty wife a little to win it.” 

And he laughed—a low, self-satisfied laugh, 
as, glancing furtively over his shoulder, he 
caught a glimpse of the trim little figure that 
still lingered upon the portico where he had 
so lately bidden her that very impressive 


adieu. 
It’s a saying that all aspirants for political 





honors would do well to remember: “Flatter 
the calicoes if you want to make friends of the 
fustian.’’ A sage conclusion, the wisdom of 
which seemed to stand a fair chance of being 
proved that evening, at John Mason’s tea-ta- 
ble :— 

“He’s a perfect gentleman,’ was Mrs, ‘Ma- 
son’scomment. ‘So free from anything like 
affectation or pomposity. Why, I don’t be- 
lieve he noticed that the forks were steel and 
the coffee-pot tin; and he ate as if he really 
relished his food—didn’t make me feel all the 
time as if he wasn’t used to such homely fare, 
as some people in his place would have done” 

Her husband smiled good humoredly. “Oh 
the Colonel is too well-bred to put on any silly 
airs of superiority in the house where he is a 
guest, but,” with a slight compression of the 
bearded lips, “we need something more than 
that in our Governor. The man who fills 
that position, must be something more than a 
well-bred man. To be sure,” he added thought- 
fully, “the Colonel promises well, and his 
friends boast that he is thoroughly honest, a 
man who means and will do exactly what he 

















Of course’ there was nothing more to be | 


| my own free and easy fashion.” 
said on that point, and as the smiling hostess | 


| tripped lightly from kitchen to pantry, hospit- 
| ably intent upon providing the best that her 


house afforded for the delectation of her guest, 


| that gentleman fully proved his assumption of 
| sociability to have been well founded. Crops, 


stock, the dairy, the orchard and the poultry- 


nish material for the flood of pleasant, often 
complimentary small talk, with which the | 


| gallant Colonel beguiled the hour of prepara- 
| tion for the coming meal. 


“Let me see—what is your husbands given 


just now—John? Oh, yes! I remember now 


a mind of his own, and knows it, too. Ah, 
you laugh? I understand it; and,” (with a 
merrily confidential nod and smile), “I, for 
one, don’t mind: making the admission that 
we are all, every mother’s son of us, more or 
less under the influence of the feminine mind. 





Talk of women’s voting! why, my dear | 
inadam, they have always voted, by proxy. | 
Give me,” (with a whimsical blending of fun | 
and confidence), ‘‘the good will of the ‘cali- } 
coes’ and I should have no fears in regard to 
mny election.’’ 

Of course Mrs, Mason was a very silly wo- 
mau to swallow al) this “chaff,” as youorl | 
would no coubt have pronounced it, nor | 
would a certain vague hint in regard to the 
appointment of a new post-master have awak- | 


; ened any wald, foolish hopes in our well bal- 


anced minds, whatever it may have done in | 
hers, but truth compels me to say, that, when | 
the two sat cosily down to their rather late | 
dinner, there was a feeling of proud satisfac- | 
tion in that foolish woman’s heart, that would | 
forever after set apart this as one of the red | 
letter days of her quiet, uneventful life. 


The dinner was excellent—wholesome, well 
cooked country fare, and plenty of it, nor was 
the complacent guest at all sparing in his | 
praises of it. 

“What superb corn! and these beans— | 
(thank you! I will take a few more, if you 
please), are perfectly splendid—such a rich 
flavor, a new variety, I should judge ?” 

Mrs. Mason smiled, well pleased with the | 
compliment to a favorite vegetable, while she 
told, with pleasant volubility, its history— | 
how the seed had been sent to them by 
mail, from a cousin in Indiana, and how she 
had planted it in her flower garden, saving | 
every ripened bean for the next year's seed, 
and that this, the third year’s crop, was large 


| brandy from his side-board as effectually as 


says. I wish I could have seen him, and 
sounded him on some points; the Liquor 


Mrs. Mason, briskly, “Z thought of that,” with 
a little complacent prinking of her pretty 
mouth, “and so I just mentioned, in a careless 
way, you know, that intemperance was sadly 
on the increase, even in our quiet town, and 
that something ought to be done to check it, 
and, oh, John!” (her eyes sparkling enthusi- 
astically at the remembrance) “how I do wish 
you could have heard him talk. And he was 
so sensible about it, too. He said that mod- 
erate drinking was the curse of the day, and 
that, if he had his way, laws should be made | 
that would banish the rich man’s wine and 


they would keep the glass of whiskey from the 
poor toper’s lips. He looked so determined 
when he said it, and it came across me all at 
once: what would sister Miranda say, if she 
could hear him now? You know he has put 
up at their house several times, and Mira is as 
proud as a peacock of it. But I guess if he 


“All right!” 

And as the blithe, cheery sound died away, 
Martha Mason’s face grew radiant with a 
smile of proud tenderness, while her voice 
was sweet with a glad content as she whis- 
pered softly to herself: 

“How I love to hear him speak those two 
little words in his happy, satisfied way, for I 
know he means just what he says, in its best 
and fullest sense. I don’t care,” she added, 
with a little defiant toss of her head, “if Mira 
does slur him just because he’s man enough 
to treat his wife as his equal. I guessshe'd be 
glad enough, poor thing! if her husband 
would treat her with a little more respect than 
he does his hostler.” 

This was the nearest that the warm-hearted 
little woman ever came to blaming her elder 
and somewhat uncungenial sister, who, as the 
landlady of the only public house at the Cor- 
ner was, in her own as wel! as her friends’ es- 
timation, a person of wide experience, and as 
such, capable of expressing an opinion upon 
any subject that might be introduced, of relig- 
ious, social, or political interest. 

“There's your sister, Mrs, Watson, now,” 
remarked Mrs. Blunkett, who had been en- 
thusiastically setting forth the merits of the 
new churn to her interested visitor, “she’d be 
glad enough ter have one o’ these, as I heard 
her tell Crossbill, the other day; but Watson 
says it’s all nonsense—this idea that the old- 
fashioned churn ain’t just as good now as 
"twas in our grandmother's day. But I tell 
Blunkett that there’s just as much sense in 
labor savin’ machines for women as there is 
for men, an’ if he buys horserakes an’ hoes for 
himself, he needn’t begrudge me a churn or 
washin’ machine, that don’t begin to cost as 
much, au’ is jest as much needed, far’s I can 
see,’” 

“And that’s where you're right,’ laughed 
Mrs. Mason, with an approving glance at the 
article under discussion. ‘That’s a ‘woman’s 
right’ that I believe in, and—” 

“Just as I told Colonel Absalom, this very 
afternoon,” interrupted the other, too much 
engrossed with her subject to notice her guest’s 
sudden start and change of color at the men- 
tion of that name, “I said to him, says I: 
‘There's my son ’Lias has invented a new kind 
0’ clothes wringer, a first rate thing, that'd 
make the work o’ washin’ twice as easy as ’tis 
now, an’ he’s been tryin’ this three years to 
get a patent on it, an’ ain’t made out yet, 

jest for nothin’ in the world but because ’taint 
a man labor savin’ machine. But I guess, 
now,’’ and her worn face brightened hopefully, 
as she lowered her voice to a confidential tone, 
“he'll make out, for the Colonel just the same 
as promised, if he was elected, ter see it 
through.” 
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Mrs, Blunkett looked first incredulous, then 
angry. 

“The old humbug!’ she exclaimed, wrath- 
fully; then, with a natural graspiug at 
“straws:’’ “But are you sure that these are 
the ones ?”” 

“Certainly,” and Mrs. Mason’s tone soften- 
ed, as she passed her hand with an involunta- 
ry Caress over the little satchel. 

“This bag was’”’—(she paused fora moment, 
it was not easy to speak that dear name then 
and there, and she added, hastily:) “It was 
made of a piece of one of grandmother Ma- 
son’s gowns. I should know it in Guinea.” 

Mrs. Blunkett gave a grim smile of ac- 
knowledgment. 

“The rascal won’t make much by this caper 
I tell you. A man that'll lie about a pint o” 
beans, ’I] lie about bigger matters, an’ 1 know 
of two men, in this very house, that won’t vote 
for a liar, no how.” - 

Mrs. Mason nodded her approval. 

“If the man had had a grain of common 
sense, he would have bestowed his wonderfu} 
beans upon somebody farther off. He might 
have known that he would have been found 
out here. I wouldn’t give any moré for his 
wit than I would for his honesty, after this,’” 

That evening, as they rode home together 
in the cool, purple twilight, John Mason re- 
marked to his wife, with a touch of regret in 
his tones: 

“Iheard Watson say something about Col- 
onel Absalom, to-night, that I didn’t like. 
The bar-room was pretty full of men, talking 
about the election, and Blunkett said that the 
Colonel was sound on the temperance ques- 
tion, beyond a doubt. Just then, I saw Wat- 
son wink at a man that he was pouring out a 
glass of whiskey for, while he said in a tone 
that he didn’t mean for the rest to hear: ‘I 
guess the Colonel won’t be very hard on the 
people that he patronizes so well himself. I 
sold him a bottle of my best old Bourbon not 
three hours ago, for a travelling companion, as 
he called it—you see he has to put up ata 
temperance house just now, for the looks of it, 
and he needs something to comfort him.” 

“They both laughed, as if ’twas a capital 
joke, but I couldn’t help feeling uneasy, though 
I can’t really believe it, after all.” 

“T do.’’ 

John Mason gave the reins a jerk that made 
his mare start aside with a vicious toss of her 
head, while he tried, through the gathering 
darkness to read his wife’s face: 

“Why, what do you mean ?”’ he asked, in a 
tone of blank amazement—a question whose 
answer comprised the whole story of the un- 
lucky politician’s duplicity, accompained by 
such energetic expressions of feminine disgust. 
and scorn, that the young farmer laughed til} 





“No doubt he will, then,”’ was the heartily 
sympathetic response. “The Colonel is a 
man of his word, so everybody says, and there 
isn’t much danger of his not being elected, I 
guess. And so,” with an evident relish for the 
subject, “you had a call from him, too. He 
took dinner at our house.’’ 








| made you a present, too ?” 





should uphold a law that would empty their 
‘bar’ she’d sing another song.”’ 

“I think, in that case,’’ laughed Mason, ev- | 
idently pleased with his wife’s shrewdness, “I | 
should be like Artemus Ward, ‘willing to sac- 
rifice all my wife’s relations, for the good of 
my country. Although I honestly believe | 
that Watson would make as much, in the long 
run, if he kept a temperance house, as he does | 


now.” , } 
“So I’ve told Mira, a hundred times,’ re- | 


joined his wife, “‘and I do think, that since | 
poor old Briggs was found frozen to death, 
with the empty jug that he'd had filled that | 


“Did he?”’ and Mrs. Blunkett looked her 
elation, as she asked abruptly :—“P’raps he 








the tears rolled down his sunburned cheeks, 

“That's too good to keep!’ was his laugh- 
ing comment, and that there were others who 
held to the same opinion was proved by the 
fact that before a week had gone by, every 
man, woman and child, for miles around had 
heard and laughed over Colonel Absalom’s 
bean story. 


The despatches were coming in, thick and 





“A present !”’ 

Mrs. Mason looked bewildered and not a! 
little curious. “No, he didn’t give me any: | 
thing. What was your present?” | 

“Well, the present wa’nt no great things of | 
itself, but it showed his good will, just the | 
same; ’twasa bag o’ seed beans of a new kind | 
that ain’t never been seen in this country be- 
fore. The Secretary of War had some sent | 
*im from Chiny, an’ he sent a few to the Colo- | 
nel, for old acquaintance’ sake, an’ he was 
good enough to divide ’em, an’ bring us half. 
You see, he an’ my husband’s brother Jason, 
was officers in the same regiment out to 
Mexico, an’ that’s why he come to remember | 
us, I ’spose.” 

There was a curious and not particularly | 
pleasant look in Mrs, Mason’s eye, as she ask- 
ed very quietly: 

“Will you let me see them? I have a curi- | 
osity to know how a Chinese bean looks.’’ | 

“To be sure—in jest a minute,” and hasten- 





fast. “Good news! you're still ahead, Col- 
onel!” was the report that brought a proud, 
triumphant smile to the Colonel’s handsome 
face, and a volley of congratulatory cheers 
from the groups of excited friends who were 
“keeping watch” with him on the evening of 
the eventful election day. 

“Allin but B——, and——” 

“O, I'm so sure of a majority, there,’ inter- 
rupted the Colonel, running his fingers with 
an air of graceful self consciousness through 
the abundant locks that sixty winters had as 
yet scarcely frosted. 

“I took Robert’s advice,” with a polite nod 
and smile for that gentleman, “and made 
friends with the feminines on my tour through 
that region; and I think I may say, without 
vanity, that I made a decidedly favorable im- 
pression.’’ 

“Ab, Wells,” as that young man entered with 
the expected despatch. 

“From B——? Allright! But, what—” and 
the smiling face grew fairly pallid with rage, 


evening at their bar, by his side, that they've | ‘9g from the room, she came back after a | disappointment, and a sharp, bitter sense of 


been more careful who they sold to, at any 
rate.” 

A mocking smile flitted for a moment across 
the young man’s face, but he would not grieve | 
his wife by uttering the harsh comments that | 
rose to his lips, as, rising from the table, he re- 
marked in his usual kind, cheery tones: 

“I'll help Abel about the milking, and then, 
if you would like to, we'll take a ride out to 
the Corner. I've got to get some new tacklin’ 
for the cultivator—that last day’s work in the | 
south field was rather hard on it—and,” as he 
took the shining pails from their shelf in the 
pantry, with an unconscious glance of pleasure 





} 
| 








moment’s absence, a smile brightening her | 
homely face, and in her hand— | 

Martha Mason looked, then rubbed her eyes | 
with a bewildered stare, and looked again. | 
There, carefully, almost tenderly balanced upon | 
Mrs. Blunkett’s broad palm—(and the visitor 


dignation and amusement! that identical | 


“calico-bag” that she had herself bestowed | 


upon her parting guest only a few hours be- 
fore. 

“They’re rather an odd lookin’ bean,” re- | 
marked Mrs, Blunkett, innocently unconscious 
of her friend's agitation, and carefully produc- 


defeat. 

“They haven't failed you?” ventured a 
friend, and the firm lips actually quivered be- 
neath the smile forced upon them, as their 
owner replied in a cold, hard tone: 

“The whole town has given me just three 


| caught her breath with an odd mixture of in- | votes, when even a decent majority would 


have saved me. I've lost my election—so good 
night, gentlemen,” and with an effort at the 
old dignity, he walked quietly away, crashing 
in his hand the fatal despatch that had proved 
the death blow to all of his high political 


hopes. 


“It’s hard on the Colonel,” remarked John 
at the spotless shelves with their rows of glit- ing a few from the depths of the bag, she held Mason, as he laid down the newspaper from 
tering pans, each crowned with its wealth of | them out for inspection, with such an air of | which he had just been reading the election 
sweet, rich cream,“we must get some more | proud satisfaction that the comicality of the | returns, “If we'd only given him any kind 
milk pans, besides having a look at that new | whole affair overcame for the moment, all of | ofa vote herein B——he’d have been elected by 
churn that Crosspen brags so much about. If! the other’s chagrin, and laughing outright, she | a small majority, to be sure, but really elected. 
it’s what he says, I wouldn’t begrudge—” | said, bluntly, in reply to Mrs. Blunkett’s look “But the truth is,” and he laughed at the re- 

“Oh, I'll find out about that,” and Mrs, | of half angry inquiry: membrance, “that affair of the beans ruined 
Mason rattled her dishes energetically, while “Those beans never saw China, they’re | pis prospects here, and made everybody sus- 
a smile of pleasant anticipation overspread her | some that grew in our garden, and I gave them | picious of him. Even men that don’t care for 
face, ‘you may leave me at Mrs. Blunkett’s, on | to Colonel Absalom, myself, this very day, be- | jack of principle in a candidate, won't vote for 
your way to the store. She has one of them, | cause he pretended he wanted to raise some of & man who had made himself a laughing stock 
and J can find out by her how it works.” | them himself.” for the community.” 
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“Poor man!” echoed his wife, sympathetic- 


ally, but there was a touch of sarcasm in her | 


tones, a8 she added with a significant smile: 
“He ought to be,a firmer believer than ever, 
in the power and influence of ‘calico’ in the 
political world, considering that it was ‘that 
calico bag that lost him his election.’’ 
Both laughed at the idea, and Mason turned 
again to his paper, while his wife, as she 


threaded her needle with the scarlet yarn that | 


was to fill a big gap in little Jem’s sock, sigh- 
ed softly to herself, with the unspoken 
though: : 

“He said so many pleasant things,—why 
couldn’t he have meant them ?”’ 

Sure enough—why couldn’t he ?— Portland 
Transcript. 


sce -_—— 


COMPLETE MARRIAGE. 


The following wise words of Theodore Par- 
ker’s on “Complete Marriage” deserve repeti- 
tion :-— 

“Men and women, and especially young 

ple,do not know that it takes years to 
marry completely two hearts, even of the 
most loving and well-sorted! But nature 
allows no sudden change. We slope very 
gradually from the cradle to the summit of 
life. Marriage is gradual, a fraction of us at 
atime. A happy wedlock is a long falling in 
love. I know young persons think love only 
belongs to brown hair and plump, round, crim- 
son cheeks. So it does for its beginning, just 
as Mt.. Washington begins at ton Bay. 
But the golden marriage is a part of love 
which the bridal day knows nothing of. 
Youth is the tassel and silken flower of love; 
age is the full corn, ripe and solid in the ear. 
Beautiful is the morning of love with its pro- 
phetic crimson, violet, purple, and gold; with 
its hopes of days that are to come. Beauti- 
ful also the evening of love, with its glad 
remembrances and its rainbow side turned 
toward heaven as well as earth. Young peo- 
ple marry their opposites in temper and gen- 
eval character, and such a marriage is com- 


monly a good match. They do it instine- | 


tively. The young man does not say, “My 
black eyes require to be wed with blue, and 
my over-vehemence requires to be a little 
modified with something of dullness and re- 
serve.” When these opposites come together 
to be wed, they do not know it, but each 
thinks the other just like himself. Old people 
never marry their opposites; they marry 
their similars, and from calculation. Each 
of these two arrangements is very proper. 
In their long journey these young opposites 
will fall out by the way a great many times, 
and both get away from the road; but each 
will charm the other back again, and by 
and by they will be agreed as to the place 
they will go to and the road they will go by 
and become reconciled. The man will be 
nobler and larger for being associated with 
so much humanity unlike himself, and she 
will be a nobler woman for having manhood 
beside her that seeks to correct her deficien- 
cies and supply her with what she lacks, if 
the diversity be not too great, and there be 
real piety and love in their hearts to begin 
with. The old bridegroom, having a much 
shorter journey to make, must associate 
himself with one like himself. A perfect 
and complete marriage is, perhaps, as rare 
as perfect personal beauty. Men and wo- 
men are married fractionally, now a small 
fraction, then a large fraction. Very few 
are married totally, and they only, I think, 
after some 40 or 50 years of gradual approach 
and experiment. Such a large and sweet 
fruit is'a complete marriage, and it needs 
a very long summer to ripen in, and then 
along winter to mellow and season in. But 
areal, happy marriage of love and judgment, 
between a noble man and woman, is one of 
the things so very handsome that if the sun 
were, as the Greek poets fabled, a god, he 
might stop the world in order to feast his 
eyes with such a spectacle. 


—_—-——- 


WOMEN TAX-PAYERS. 


On the 27th Dee. there was an election held 
by the order of the Township Committee of 





| hospitality with a libefal soul. It was from 
her that her sons, Henry and John—compan- 
| ions of that celebrated voyage of a “Week on 
the Concord and Merrimack’’—inherited their | 
| humor and some of their other marked traits. 
| Of her four children—two sons and two daugh- | 
ters—only one survives her,—Miss Sophia 
| Thoreau of Concord. She and a maiden 
aunt, are now the sole representatives of a 
name that will be long remembered in Ameri- 
can literature. —Springfield Republican. 





HUMOROUS. 

A fireside tale—the cat’s. 

How to consume time—eat dates. 

Visionary fruit—the apple of the eye. 

A high note—one for a thousand dollars. 

Permanant headquarters—the shoulders. 

Fruit for balloonists—currents in the air. 
ee you spell consent in three letters? 

-€-8, 

The hire class—laborers. 
scholars. 

A farmer has no right to pull the ears of 
his corn: it is unkind. 

Why is an oyster like a horse ?—Because he 
can’t climb a tree. 

Does a cow become landed property 
when she is turned into a field ? 

Brutally true—What is near to every Amer- 
ican’s heart ?—his stomach. 

What did Lot do when his wife became a 
pillar of salt? He took a fresh one. 

To drunkards, The pawnbroker’s is not 
the proper place to take the pledge. 

“ Boys will be boys’’ is all nonsense. 
will be men—if they live long enough. 

Though lost to sight, to memory dear,” 
as the man said when he paid his dinner bill. 

Why are jokes like nuts? Because the 
dryer they are the better they will crack. 
| An old bachelor compares life to a shirt- 
| button, because it so cften hangs by a thread. 

When does rain become too familiar to a 
lady? When it begins to patter on the back. 

A recent writer on “etiquette” says that 
| if you pay a visit it is not necessary to take 
a receipt. 

Why is a man never knocked down aguinst 
his will? Because it is impossible to fall un- 
less inclined. 

The Chinese picture of ambition is a manda- 
rin trying to catch a comet, by putting salt 
upon its tail! 

Johnnie, wouldn’t you like to be an angel 
and have wings? No, ma, I would rather be 
a hawk and catch chickens. 

An Arkansas editor says, “There will be 
five eclipses this year—two of the sun, two 
of the moon, and one of our political oppo- 
nents.” 

Two reasons why some persons don’t mind 
their own business. One is, they haven’t 
any business, and the other, they haven’t any 
mind, 

“How much did he leave?” inquired a gen- 
tleman of a wag on learning the death of a 
wealthy citizen. “Every thing,” responded the 
wag; “he didn’t take a dollar with him.” 

A Bostonian has been fined 340 tor “not 


The lore class— 


Boys 





-| ed to give satisfaction. 








communicating a case of small-pox to the 
proper authorities.” 
“Oh, grandma,” cried a mischievous little 


now! I threw them your gold beads, and 


built is illustrated thus: “Let me see,” said 
a Chicago boss mason reflectively to a burnt 
out merchant. “I have to put up a block 
for Brown this morning and a dwelling house | 
this afternoon for Smith. Yes. I guess we 
can get up your store this noon by taking | 


,9 


only half an bour’s noonin’. 





A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 





Landis, to vote on the subject of bonding the 
town to build shoe and other factories. The | 
call issued, was for all Legal voters. I went | 
with some ten or twelve other women, all 
tax-payers. We offered our votes, claiming | 
that we were citizens of the United States, | 
and of the State of New Jersey, also property | 
holders in and residents of, Landis Township, 
and wished to express our opinion on the sub- 
ject of having our property bonded. 
Of course our votes were not accepted, whilst | 
every tatterdemalion in town, either black or | 
white, who owned no property stepped up and | 
very pompously said what they would like to | 
have done with my property. 
For the first time our c/aim to vote, seemed 
to most of the voters to be a just one. They | 
gathered together in groups and got quite ex- 
cited over the injustice of refusing owr vote 
and accepting those of men who paid no taxes, 
P. G. 


THE MorTuHER oF THOREAU.—Mrs, Cynthia | 
Dunbar Thoreau, who died in Concord, Mas | 
Sachusetts, on the 12th instant, was the wid- 
ow of John Thoreau, and the mother of the 
naturalist and scholar, Henry D. Thoreau. 
She outlived her famous son nearly ten years, 
and had almost reached the age of eighty-five. 
For several years she had been an invalid, 
though not confined to her room. She had 
spent most of her life in Concord, though not 
born there, as Henry Thoreau was; her maid- 
€n name was Dunbar, and she was descended 
of mixed Scotch and English ancestry, as her 
husband was ‘of French and English. Mrs. | 
Thoreau was a Woman of more than common | 
powers of mind,—witty, resolute and vivacious, 
Warmly attached to her family and friends, | 
and to the causes she espoused. Her house | 
was one of the places of resort for the early | 
abolitionists, and she enjoyed the friendship | 
of Garrison, Phillips, Francis Jackson, Na- | 
thaniel P. Rogers, and others of that brave | 
company. With a moderate share of this | 
world’s goods, she gave her children a superior 
culture, befriended the poor, and exercised | 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


Devoted to the interests of WoMAN, to her education, | 


| al, industrial, legal and political Equality, and espe- | 


cially to her Rigut OF SUFFRAGE. | 
Published Every Saturday by its Proprie=- | 
tors, in Boston, Chicago and St. Louin. | 
Jotia Warp Hows, Lucy Srone, Henry B. 
BLACKWELL and T. W. Hieeinson, Editors. Mary | 
A. Livermore, Corresponding Editor. | 
St. Louis Address, Fanny Hoy, 615 Chestnut St. | 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. | 
Tar Woman's JouRNAL.—The friends of Woman | 
Suffrage who wish to keep the issue clear from en- 
tangling alliances with other reforms and the endless 
host of né‘ividuai whims and vagaries—who would 
pursue it witn the same singleness of aim that marks 
the movement in England, and the temperance and 
other _—— reforms in this country, have established 
a weekly paper, the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, published 
in Boston and Chicago, and edited by Mrs. Livermore, 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mr. Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison and Mr. T. W. Higginson, assisted by 
accomplished friends of the cause. The WoMAN’s 
JouRNAL is a fair and attractive paper in appearance; 
while the variety and spirit ofits articles, and the dig- 
nity, self-respect, good-humor and earnestness of ‘its 
tone, will show how profoundly mistaken are those 
who suppose that folly and extravagance are necessa- 
rily characteristic of the discussion of the question. 
The JouRNAL 1s indispensable to those who would 
truly understand the character of the movement and 
measure its progress.—Harper’s Weekly. 


TERMS: 
$2.50 a year, invariably in advance. 
cents. 





Singie copy 6 


CLUB RATES: 

Any person sending five subscribers will receive a 
sixth copy FREE. Ten copies will be forwarded on re- 
ceipt of $20.00. 

Specimen cepies sent on receipt of two-cent stamp 
for postage. | 





Liberal terms to canvassers. | 
For sale and subscriptions received by Taz New | 
ENGLAND News Co., 41 Court street, Boston, and 


| Tue American News Co., 119 Nassau street, New 


York. 

RATES OF ADVERTISING—One square of eight | 
lines, first insertion, $1.00; subsequent insertion, 50 | 
cents. Business notices 20 cents per line. The price | 


| for advertising is uniform and inflexible. 


Boston Orrice—3 Tremont Place, rear of Tremou* 
House, and second door from Beacon street. 
. 
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| 
All communications for the Woman’s JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, | 
must be addressed to Henry B. BLACKWELL. | 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to thg | 
business department of the paper, must be ack | 
to the WoMAN’'s JoURNAL Boston. 


If we were the proper | 
authorities, we should prefer his keeping it to | 
himself. } 


urchin, “I cheated the hens so nicely just | 
they thought they were corn, and they ate | 


them up as fast as they could. 
The way in which Chicago is being re- | 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1872. | 


THE 


HALL TREADLE 


SEWING MACHINES. 








produced by 
avoided. With less than half the labor much more 
work can be done with this than with the old Crank | 
Treadle now in use on all machines. 
with one movement of one foot, with this Treadle. you 
can make from thirty to one hundred stitches on an 
ordinary Family Machine. The Machine always 
starts and runs the right way, and can be eppes in- 
stantly. Can be applied to all machines. arrant- 
For further Pn ae ey call 

me see it in operation, or send for Descriptive Cir- 
cular, 

FRANK TRIPP, Manufacturer and Proprietor, 70 
Milk St, Boston. gg” Agents wanted. 

Mar. 30. 13t 








NEW ENGLAND HYGEIAN HOME, 
P rT ay oan vt. 

« Ae ennmy, vie iT) > 
Martha Williams, M. D.. Physicians. 

We have the purest air and water in New England, 
and are only miles from the White Mountains. 
Come to us, sick ones, and we will cure you. Send 
stamp for circular. 4t Mar. 30. 








WILLIAM BOURNE, 


Piano-Forte . Manufacturer, 
WAREROOMS, 


| 
] 
| 
| 
By using this TREADLE all injurious effects now 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
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SUMMER OOURSE FOR WOMEN. 
The Trustees of the HAHNEMANN MeEDicaL CoL- 
LEGE, Of Philadelphia, in view of the numerous ap- 
plications made by women for homepathic medical 


| education, and also of the extraordinary facilities at 


Health-Preserving and | 
Labor-Saving. | 


running Machines will be entirely | 


For instance, | 





No. 


490 Washington Street, | 


BOSTON. | 


Julylé. PIANOS EXCHANGED AND TO LET. ly 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 

17 Brattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 
ca” Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week. 


Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
happy to accommodate their customers with clean, 
well furnished sleeping apartments. Feb. 17. 





BOARDING IN NEW YORK CITY. 


Persons visiting New York, either for business, 
pleasure or instruction, will find pleasant rooms and 
good board at Dr. Miller’s Home of Mealth, 41 West 
Twenty-Sixth St. Location near Madison Square, 
the up-town hotels, and the principal lecture halls. 
Terms reasonable. Address 

MILLER, HAYNES & CO., Proprietors. 

Apr. 6. 6t 


. 


THROAT LONGS, LIVER & BLOOD 





In the wonderful medicine to which the afflicted 
are above pointed for relief, the discoverer be- 
lieves he has combined in Aarmony more of Na- 
ture’s most sovereign curative properties, which 
God has instilled into the vegetable kingdom for 
healing the sick, than were ever before combined 
in one medicine. The evidence of this fact is 
found in the great variety of most obstinate dis- 
eases which it has been foundtoconquer. In the 
cure of Bronchitis, Severe Coughs, 
and the early stages of Consumption, it has 
astonished the medical faculty, and eminent phy- 
sicians pronounce it the greatest medical discove- 
ry of the age. While it cures the severest Coughs, 
it strengthens the system and purifies the 
blood. By its great and thorough blood pvrify- 
ing properties, it cures all Humors, from the 
worst Scrofulatoa common Blotch, Pim- 
ple, or Eruption. Mercurial disease, Mine- 
ral Poisons, and their effects, are eradicated, and 
vigorous health and a sound constitution estab- 
lished. Erysipelas, Salt Rheum, Fever 
Sores, Scaly or Rough Skin, in short, 
allthe numerous diseases caused by bad blood, 
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| Salesrooms, 27 Sudbury, cor. Portland St. | 


command for this purpose, have concluded to an- 
nounce a separate course for women, during the spring 
and early summer months, exactly similar to the win- 
ter course for men, and with the same terms and re- 
quirements. 

The Lectures will be delivered, as in the winter, by 
the entire Faculty, commencing with a general intro- 
ductory by Prof. C. C. Smith, M. D., at 12 M., on 
Monday, March 18, 1872, and continuing until July 
16th following. The public commencement will be 
held as soon as practicable thereafter. 


FEES. 


Matriculation, paid only once. .. 
Practica] Anatomy, per session. 
GORGRIIGED . ccccccccccscccoccccctee 
Amount for a full course of Lectures... 
For students who have attended two full 

courses in other respectable Medical Col- 








For announcements, etc., address 
RICHARD KOCH, M. D., Registrar, 
No. 35 North Twelfth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
631 TREMONT ST... 
Gives particular attention to the Diseases of 
Women. 


Office hoursfrom 8 to9 A. M. and 2to4P. M. 
Mar. 11. 


MRS. L. R. SPRINGER, 


Importer and dealer in Decalcomanie, Diaphanie 
and Materials, Holly Wood articles, Upal Vases, ete, 
Free Instructions in Decalcomanie. vax flowers, 
Fruit, etc., taught with all the latest improvements, 
Foliage, by an entirely new Bow. taught none es- 
son. Decalcomanie Depot, 351 Wasbington Street. 

May 27. ly 








PIANO MANUFACTURERS. 
Call and Examine. 
385 Washington S:i., Boston. 


10— 





Mrs. Fanny Holy, 
DEALER IN 
BOOKS & PERIODICALS, 
Depository of 
Unitarian Pablications and 
Circulating Library. 


With E. F. HOBART & CO., 615 Cnuesryvt Sr., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

The WoMAN’s JOURNAL may always be had at this 
office. . 
Braman, Shaw & Co., 
Importers of 
Sam.Laycock & sons 


ENGLISH 
Hair Seating, 


AND 






a 4 SS = MANUFACTURERS 


PARLOR SUITS, 


Reclining Chairs, Sofas, Lounges, &c. 


BOSTON. 


Jan.6. Factory---East Cambridge. 6m 





DON’T BUY YOUR PIANOS, ORGANS, STOOLS 


| OR COVERS until you visit the PALACE OF MU- 


| 


SIC, 1 Pemberton square. The above cut represents | 


the Piano that we will sell by paying $1 per day for 
one year; being an elegantly carve 


proved Harp. 
Examine the Piano that we sell for'#450 cash or $1.2 


per day for one year, being the celebrated Steinwa 


| Scale Grand Square 7} Octave Piano, for power, neat 


ness and quality of tone surpassing any Piano inthe | 


| market. 


Great variety of Second-hand Pianos and Organs 


| from all the principal makers, for sale for half the 


original cost. 

Also, Agents for Briggs’ Patent Portable Ottoman 
Music Portfolio Piano Stool. 

Have you seen the Eureka Grand Organ, that we 
sell by paying 50 cents per day for one year, with six 


stops, two sets of reed, got up in the form of an ele- | 


gant side-board? Be sure and call and examine be- 


| ore buying these instruments elsewhere. 
| Palace ef Music Grand Square Piare Ce, 


are conquered by this powerful purifying and. in- | 


vigorating medicine. 
Ytyon feel dull, drowsy, debilitated, have sab 
low color of skin, or yellowish brown spots on 


face or body, frequent headache or dizziness, bad | 


taste in mouth, internal heat or chills alternated 
with hot flashes, low, spirits, and gleomy forebod- 
ings, irregular appetite, and tongue coated, you 


are suffering from Torpid Liver or “Bile | 


iousness.”’ In many cases of “Liver 
Complaint” only part of these symptoms 
are experienced. As a remedy for all such cases 
Dr. Pierce's Golden Medical Discovery has no 
equal, as it effects perfect cures, leaving the liver 
strengthened and healthy. For the cure of 
Habitual Constipation of the bowels it 
is a never failing remedy, and those who have 
usel it for this purpose are loud in its praise. 

"The proprietor offers $1,000 reward fora medi- 
cine that will equal it for the cure of all the dis- 

, eases for which it is recommended. 

Sold by druggists at a er bottle. Prepared by 
R. V. Pierce, ¥ . D., Sole Proprietor, at his Chem- 
ical Laboratory, 133 Seneca street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Send your address for a pamphiet. 4 


| favorable. 


June 10. ly G. W. NORRIS, Presidzat. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S| 


UNQUESTIONA- | 


zn BLY the best known ana 
iL most thoroughly tested 
FAMILY SEWING 
MACHINE, for all 
kinds of work, heavy or 





This practical and eas- 
ily managed Machine 
has now stood the test 


em study, cap- 
ital, and inventive gen- 
ius have been devoted to its improvement for years, 
till now, with 
ITS NEW SILENT FEED, 

our present ‘‘Lock-stitch’’ Machine has no equal fn the 
world. The WHEELER & WILSON’S is Keliable, 
Economical and Noiseless. It answers the wants of 
the household completely. It has received the HIGH- 
EST PREMIUMS over all—as a Family Macuine—on 
both sides ofthe Atlantic. 

tc Reliable and active Agents and Canvassers are 
wanted for this popular Sewing Machine, throughout 
New England. Machines sold on installments; terms 
Apply to 

i. C. HAYDEN, Agent, 

Office, Ne. 228 Washiugten Street. Boston. 

Mar. 25. Vy 


rosewood case, | 
Seven Octave, Over Strung, Full size Piano, with im- | 


ight, and the most pop- 


of time and thorough | 


| FRENOH LECTURES. 
PROF. DY EGHENT’S 

| Engagements with Families, Schools, ete., for LEC- 
TURES, READINGS, CLASSES and PRIVATE 
LESSONS, are made by the year, half-year or quar- 
ter. Lectures on TUESDAYS and SATURDAYS at 
3) P.M.; on THURSDAYS at 12 (noon), 3 Tremont 
place, rear of Tremont House, Beacon street. 

Terms for 15 Lectures and Readings, $5.00. For 
terms for Classes ard Private Lessons, and for list 
of references, address PROF. D’EGHENT, 8 Tre- 
mont place. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 


Office--17 Haw 8 
| A few doors from Tremont Street. Boston. 


ta?” Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLB ¥ combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experience in the 
| Treatment and Care ef all Diseases. 
Consultation free. 
Office Hours from 10 A.M. to4 P.M., SATURDAYS 
and SUNDAYS EXCEPTED. tf Feb. 17. 








“VITAL MAGNETIC CURE,” 
Aso “THE MENTAL CURE,” 


Are valuable and most useful books, and show how 
disease can be eradicated by the Mind and Vital Mag- 
netism without medicine, 

They will be sent free, on gocates of $1.50 each, by 
48 toe w See, Magnetizer, 32 Dover Bt., a 
eb. 10. 


HENRY MAYO &CO, _ 
WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 
BOSTON, MASS., 


Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known 
to the trade. 





Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 
salmon, Lake Trout, 

Salmon Trout, White Fish, 

| Codfish, Tongues and Sounds 
Pollock, Halibut Fins, 
Haddock, Sword Fish, 

| Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 
Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 

Finnan Haddies, Holiand Herrings,&c. 
PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED. 

May 6. Lig 
IT PAYS! 


W HITTAKER’S NEW MONTHLY com- 
mences its third volume, January, 1872. It has met 
with a success unparalleled in the West. It is ae- 
knowledged by all to be the best magazine for home 
vending. The price of subscription is only $1.00 a 
| year. e are determined, d of cost, to have 

the largest circulation in the Union. For this 
pose we are fixing most splendid premiums to 
getting up clubs. Our premiums are unequaled. We 
are giving at least twice as much in value as any oth- 
er publication. In short, our premiums are so 
that any one having a little time can in a few 
evenings a premium worth from $40 to $100 cash. 
Sewing Machines of different manufactories, Organs, 
Chromos, Books, and an endless variety of other pre- 
miums given. Specimen copies pb tain- 
ing premium list, sent free. Address HITTAKER, 
— & CU., Box 304, Milwaukee, Wis. 

ec. 23. 


BOTTOM PRICES 
In Boston. 


| S. §. HOUGHTON & C0. 


| IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS LADIES* 
FINE, CHOICE GOODS, SUCH AS 


| French Flowers Imported by 
| 8.8. HOUGHTON & CO. 
| Ribbons of all kinds Imported by 
| 8.8. HOUGHTON & CO. 

French and English Hats Imported by 
| 8. 8. HOUGHTON & CO. 
| Roses, Buds and Grasses, Imported A 

8.8. HOUGHTON & CO. 

| Dress Trimmings Imported by 
| 8. 8. HOUGHTON & COQ. 
| Velvets, Ribbons and Sashes, ry HA 
8.8. HOUGHTON & CO. 





—AT— 


BOTTOM PRICES 


In Boston. 

| EVERY variety Embroderies and laces, 

V ERY variety Linens, Muslins and White Goods. 
VERY variety Table Damasks, Napkins, Towels 
VERY variety Cotton Cloths, Quilts, Calicoes. 
VERY variety Flannels, Black Alpaccas, &c., 


BOTTOM PRICES. 


HAMBURG Edgings, band 7 cts., very cheap! 

HAMBURG Edgings, § and 10 cts., very c t 
HAMBURG Edgings, 12 and 15 cts., very cheap! 
HAMBURG Edgings, 17, 2) and 2 cts., very cheap? 
HAMBURG Edg’s, 30, 35 and 4) c., very desirabie! 

| HAMBURG Edg’s, 45 to 95 c., very first quality, a 


BOTTOM PRICES. 
HOUGTON, 8S. 8S & Otro, a Fine Veilings 
eap! 
HOUGHTON, S. S. & CO., sell Fine Lace Goods 
Cheap! 
HOUGHTON, 8S. 8S. & CO., sell Lace Tidies and 
Edgings Cheap! 
HOUGHTON, 8S. 8S. & CO., sell Dress Trim. 
| mings Cheap! 
| HOUGHTON,S. 8S. & CO.,, sell Fine Dress But- 
tons Cheap! 
HOUGHTON, S. 8. & CO., sell Linen Towels at 
BOTTOM PRICES. 


. HOUGHTON & CO., 
IMPORTERS OF CHROMOS. 


ol vivlyl 


iA 


Ss 
8S. HOUGHTON & CO., 
IMPORTERS OF GERMAN TOYS. 
8. HOUGHTON & CO., 
IMPORTERS OF FRENCH GOODS. 
S. HUUGHTON & CO., 
IMPORTERS OF SCISSORS. 
.$. HOUGHTON & CU., 
| IMPORTERS OF BRAID & BUTTONS. 
$8.8. HOUGHTON & CO., 
| IMPURTERS oF YANKEE NOTIONS! 
| 


Da 


3.5. HOUGHTON & CO., 
IMPORTERS OF SMALL WARES. 

8.8. HOUGHTON & CO., 
IMPORTERS OF PERFUMERIES, at 


BOTTOM PRICES. 


| Fine Lace Goods, Embroideries, White Goods, Vet¥ 
| Best Perfumeries, Extracts, Hair Oils, 
Pomades, Brushes, Jewelry, 
a Small 


ares, 
Toys, Ladies’ Silk 
Neck Ties, in every variety and 
style, Fine Kid Gloves, all kinds Hosiery 
and Under Wear, Corsets, Linen Goods, &c., &c., a& 


BOTTOM PRICES 


in Boston. 


Store ° e 48 SCHOOL ST. 
Store, . STREMONT ROW. 
Store 72 TREMONT ST. 


Store,Pavilion . . . 55 TREMONT ST. 
Store ° : 131 TREMONT 8ST. 
Next Door to Winter St. 


S. $. HOUGHTON & CO., 


Mar. 9. BOSTON, MASS. cna.. 
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SPEECH OF HON. H. RB. CLAUSSEN, IN THE 
10WA SENATE, AGAINST WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Mr. PRESIDENT: By the Constitution, as 
{ understand it, it is integded that an amend- 
ment to the Constitution should not be sub- 
mitted to a vote of the people, unless it be rec- 
ommended by two General Assemblies, I 
cannot recommend the amendment and shall 
therefore vote against such submission. To 
justify my vote, 1 ask the indulgence of the 
Senate fur a brief discussion of the following 
three points: 

1. The particular interest of the females does 
not require Female Suffrage. 

2. There is no natural right to Female Suf- 


rage. 

3. The same is against public welfare. 

1. The particular interest of the females does 
not demand Female Suffrage, because there is 
in lowa, generally, an equality of right be- 
tween the two sexes. The female sex is no 
py yyy for any office, from Govern- 
or down to a constable, except the office of a 

jator and in the militia. The ladies may 

‘be lawyers, physicians, may enter into any 
kind of business which they choose, Married 
women have the same right to their property, 
real and personal, as husbands have to theirs. 
And while the husband is bound to support 
his wife,she may accumulate, as lawyer or 
physician, a large amount of property, which 
she can keep as herearnings. If she prefers to 
attend courts and patients, the husband will 
have to hire a person for house-keeping, 
When the husband dies the wife takes exact- 
ly the same portion from bis estate as he re- 
ceives from her estate if he be the survivor. 
The law of inheritance of property and of con- 
tracts makes no distinction between the sexes. 
In some respects she is even more privileged 
than the husband. In a case of divorce for 
hhis fault, alimony for a life time is decreed to 
her, while if the husband is divorced for her 
fault, he is not entitled alimony, though 
she may be rich and he ious and unable to 
support himself. Nearly every Legislator is 
either as ason of a mother or as a husband of 
a wife, father of daughters or as a brother of 
sisters by the most sacred ties connected with 
some females and therefore prompted, by the 
<leepest feeling for those most dear to him, to 
rotect their natural rights and prevent any 
egislation which is fafesions to the female 
sex. ‘Therefore, is the ballot not required for 
the protection of the female sex, as in the case 
of the negro, who certainly would have been 
reéusiaved, if not protected by the right of 


— 

2. A natural right to vote cannot be proved. 
‘The assertion that the power of the govern- 
ament is derived from the consent of the gov- 
erned, is based upon the assumption, that the 
State has its foundation in a social contract. 
But this theory of a social contract, which 
was defended with great eloquence by the 
French writer, J. J. Rousseau, and swayed che 
miads of many at the time of the Declaration of 
Independence, has since been refuted by David 
Hume, Jeremiah Bentham, John Craig, and 
many others, and is now entirely exploded ... 
Kn our State, we have over 460,000 persons be- 
tween 5 and 21 years; add to it the children 
under 5 years and you will have more than one- 
half of the population being minors. Has the 
government no just power over this one-half 
of the people ?Are children bound to obey their 
parents, and have the guardians power over 
the miuors without their consent? Are the 
laws, establishing Courts of Probate and pro- 
tecting parental power, justlaws? If there are 
dand who is so absurd as to deny it), then 
there is a just power in the government not 
derived from the consent of the governed. 
Again: Governor Carpenter is elected by 
abuut 109,090 votes; he is Governor over 
about 1,300,000 persons; he derives his power, 
consequently, from the consent of about one- 
4welfth of the whole population. If he has 
any power over eleven-twelfths of the popula- 
tion, that power is not derived from the con- 
sent of the governed. Is it an unjust power 
which our Governor and our Legislature exer- 
cises?....The reference to the above named 
examples, shows clearly that there is nowhere 
a just power exercised in any state of the 
world, if that power is only just what is derived 
from the consent of the governed. 

Though it seems, that Thomas Jefferson in 
the Declaration of Independence approved 
Rousseau’s contract social, which was then 
greatly in vogue, and has been since almost 
entirely abandoned, the advocates of Woman 
Suffrage can nevertheless derive very little 
comfort from this declaration, because said 
document expressly says that governments 
are instituted among “men.” It says “men” 
and means “men’’ fur the reason that neither 
fur the Continental Congress, nor for the State 
Legislatures the females then exercised a vote, 
nor was such voting of the females: ordained 
by the men then iu power. It can therefore 
not fora moment be doubted, that they did 
not intend to proclaim to the world, that a 
just government requires the consent of the fe- 
males also, that they consequently established 
a tyrannical government over one-half of the 
people without the consent of the same. The 

laration of Independence therefvre dis- 
proves the claim of the advocates of Woman 
Suffrage as far as the authority of this instru- 
ment can do it. Government is an institution 
of males, says Thomas Jefferson. This idea is 
correct. 

.-++ The State, then, is wholly the product 
of the labor of men, in which the women can 
claim no partnership as a matter of right. 

For these reasons I deny that a right to Wo- 
man Suffrage has any fvundation, either in 
the Declaration of Independence or in any 
correct theory on government. 

As tax-payers the females cannot claim a 
"vote, because not every tax-pay is and can be 
avoter. Many foreigners and minors are tax- 
payers but cannot be voters. The amendment 
under consideration, if adopted, would create 
about 220,000 voters, of which probably not 
20,000 pay taxes. If you would add all: the 
on-taxpaying females to the non-taxpaying 
males, the majority of voters would be non- 
tax-payers, who would have the power, for in- 
stance, to vote a five per cent. railroad tax out 
of the pockets of the tax-payers. Is that nat- 
ural right? I cannot see it. 

3. If Woman Suffrage is not necessary for 
the protectiom of the women, nor their natu- 
ral right, the remaining question is only, 
whether the public welfare is thereby promot- 
ed. In that respect we have no experiences 
except from Wyoming, where it evidently has 
proven to be a failure. It is a new experi- 
ment, and a dangerous one, because cven if 











the mischief of the experiment should become 
very clear to ali sensible men and women, it 
might be exceedingly difficult to undo what 
has been done, to restore in the Constitution 
the word “male” once stricken out. But 
while we know nothing by experience about a 
government half male. half female, the men 
have proven their ability to govern the State 
excellently. 

.++.» What then is it, that females and Fe- 
male Suffrage could make better? The advo- 
cates of Woman Suffrage generally make 
grave charges of vices and corruption being 
rampant. The evil may be admitted to a cer- 
tain extent, but the remedy is not in a little 
piece of paper put into female hands. By en- 
franchising women you will not eradicate out 
of the minds of men or women greediness, the 
love of lucre and all vicious desires, In the 
ballot is no witch craft; it has not the power 
to make vicious men or wornen virtuous; just 
the reverse of a purying influence will be ef- 
fected by Woman Suffrage. The fascinations, 
which the sexes exercise over each other, will 
introduce into our politics a new element of 
improper motives. Picture in your mind a 
convention, consisting one-half of males, one- 
half of females, and candidates one-half males, 
one-half females; don’t you think that the 
handsome candidates of smaller merits will 
have better chances than persons without 
prepossessing appearance, though with better 
qualifications for the office? [We wonder is 
the Senator handsome?| Schiler says :— 
“Honor to women; to them it is given 
To garden the earth with the roses of heaven.” 
But her heavenly ‘roses will speedily with- 
er if brought into market, and used in conven- 
tion to obtain offices. And how will it be on 
election day! The refined ladies will general- 
ly keep aloof and stay away, while women of 
the lower classes, who have no interest for, 
and no knowledge of, public affairs, and are 
misled by demagogues and artful politicians 
may decide by their number the most mo- 
mentous question, to the great detriment, nay 
even tothe destruction of this republic. 

If, in 1864, the females had voted, their hor- 
ror of a cruel war, said to be unjust, and their 
fondness for their nearest relatives, engaged in 
or to be drafted for that war, would undoubted- 
ly have turned thescales for McClellan ; Woman 
Suffrage in 1864 would have brought us a dis- 
rupted country and continuous wars between 
North and South, would have established in the 
South a confederacy, whose corner stone would 
have been slavery. 

With all deference due to the intelligence 
and patriotism of a large number of ladies it 
must be admitted, that a majority of the wo- 
men, particularly in our largely growing cities, 
have very little or no interest in, and very lit- 
tle or no knowledge of national affairs. If 
such persons have a vote, it is a fearful instru- 
ment for mischief, as is seen in the city of New 
York, in our Southern States, and in France, 
where, about seven millions of Frenchmen, 
misguided by Catholic priests, three times con- 
firmed by their vote the despotism of a traitor 
and pexjurer. The foundation of our govern- 
ment is broad enough now, perhaps already 
too broad; we fnight wisely restrict, but we 
should not vastly extend the number of igno- 
rant and indifferent voters; should not give in 
questions of war and peace, of life or death of 
the Nation, a voice to women, whose name is 
frailty, as Shakespear says—one of the best 

judges of human nature. 

...In the domestic sphere, the virtues of 
the women, brilliantly shine, here is their su- 
periority cheerfully recognized. But the out- 
door occupations are for the man; he does 
the plowitg and harvesting, the business of 
blacksmith, carpenter, aud mason, he works 
in machine shops, on railroads, defies the hor- 
rors of the ocean as crew, pilot or captain, 
builds houses and railroads, and bridges over 
our great rivers, lays cables through the At- 
lantic ocean, bores tunnels through the Alps 
and all the vast commercial enterprises; the 
banking and railroad, the wholesale and im- 
portative and exportative business are almost 
exclusively done by men. Do the women in- 
tend to do one-half of all this work, will they 
fight our battles on the side of the men? They 
must admit, that a vast amount of human la- 
bor is allotted to the men alone and that the 
women are not fit for it. If some women would 
advertise that they intended to run a line of 
steamers between California and Asia, the 
steamers to be built and navigated solely by wo- 
men, or that they intended to build another 
railroad over the American continent, all work 
to be done by women alone, all the world 
would consider those women to be crazy. 
But to run the vessei of State well is more dif- 
ficult than to run a line of steamers. Itisa 
more arduous work to acquire the reputation 
of a Bismarck. than to bea good steamboat 
captain or ship builder. Men have excelled 
not only in all great commercial enterprises 
in conducting the government successfully in 
times of war and peace; they have shown also 





their immense superiority by the discovery of | 


all great truths in sciences, All that we know 
about this globe, its oceans, mountains, rivers 
and climates, about animals, plants and min- 
erals, is due to the immense labor and inde- 
fatigable investigation and industry of men. 
The great discoveries in astronomy, chemistry 
and natural philosophy have all been made by 
men who have discovered the elements of the 
sun, have measured the speed of light, and the 
distances of fixed theory so remote, that for 
the light it requires ten years and more to 
travel such distances, though the light runs in 
one second eight times the circumference of 
our earth. All that we know about religion, 
natural or revealed, about laws or justice, 
about diseases and their remedies, about our 
own body or our mind, we have learned from 
the investigations of men. If you go to any 
great library at Harvard College, Paris, Lon- 
don, Vienna or Berlin, you will find millions 
of books about philosophy, history, theology, 
and natural sciences, all written by men. Wipe 


out the discoveries and labors of men and ut-' 


ter darkness would reign supreme; this coun- 
try, not yet discovered, would be the abode of 
wild beasts and savage Indians; you could not 
read the Bible, originally written in Hebrew 
and Greek and translated and explained by 
learned men. Nay, even ail founders of reli- 
gion, Moses, Zoroaster, Christ, Mahomed, and 


to the male sex The truth is, the female 
mind is not original, not productive of great 
original ideas, but merely receptive; no wo- 
man has ever proposed a philosophical system 
or written a classic work on any science. 
Madame de Stael Holstein became celebrated 
because she undertook to explain to the French 
nation German philosophy. It was consider- 
ed admirable in a woman to understand orig- 





| 


| 


| The excellent schools set up in Athens, by a | 


the founders of the Mormon religion, belong New York lady, soon after the successful close 





inal and profound ideas of Kant and other 
philosophers. Who has followed her example ? 
I know of not one. 

I deemed it proper to give a brief outline of 
the immense labors of men, by which human 
society has attained the great perfection which 
we enjoy, in order to repel the flippant charges 
against the male government. It seems to me 
that the duties of governing the States in 
times of war and peace. have been performed 
by men just as successfully as the business of 
laying cables through the Atlantic, and that, if 
President Lincoln during our civil war had 

laced the offices of Secretary of State, War and 
Treasury into the hands of three ladies, the 
most distinguished in the United States, this 
country would have been speedily brought to 
ruin. Itherefore believe that we should leave 
the government, the decision over war and 
peace, the administration over our army and 
navy, our Treasury inthe handsof men. The 
women have their sphere in domestic life, 
where they are of immense benefit to human 
society. The most of them are content with 
their position. The Romans erected to Corne- 
lia, the mother of the Gracci,a monument with 
the touching inscription, “To Cornelia, the 
mother of the Gracci.’’ Would it not satisfy 
the highest ambition of an American lady to 
be the mother of a second Washington ? 





FOREIGN ITEMS. 


FRANCE, 

M. Louis Blanc, the historian of liberty, an- 
nounced the opinion, in a magnificent ad- 
dress recently delivered at Nantes, that 
France can and will be saved. He proved 
that the entire country had not fallen away 
from its ancient grandeur. There were still 
elevated characters in the nation, still noble 
and generous souls, 

After describing the siege of Paris, of which 
he was a witness, and showing how the city 
had transformed herself from a bower of lux- 
ury into what Chateaubriand would have call- 
ed “an immense nest of warriors,” (applause) 
the eloquent orator went on to say :— 

‘“‘And in the women, who were even much 
more admirable than the men, what stoic per- 
severance! what unshakable patience! what 
a wonderful power of compounding with mis- 
ery! what a noble disdain of death! ‘It is 
better to die of hunger than of shame,’ said 
one of the Parisian women, whom those of 
Sparta would have been proud to own as sis- 
ters.” (Applause). 

M. Blanc is one of the deputies to the Gen- 
eral Assembly; and we hope that his high 
position, both as an author and as a patriot, 
will give fruitful force to his inspired and in- 
spiring words, especially when he asks for 
“Union—first Union!” We have not forgot- 
ten our own battle-cry ; and treason was never 
so near to our doors as foreign slavery is to 
those of every Frenchman. 

The posthumos papers of Rossel show, as 
reviewed by Mazzini, a nature of indubitable 
nobility. Patriotism, generosity, sagacity and 
a devotion unquenchable even in death, seem 
to have formed, in the character of this bril- 
liant but unfortunate young man, a combina- 
tion so precious as to render his untimely 
death doubly tragical; although even this 
dark fate was, perhaps, less sad than that its 
victim should have been surrounded by, and 
confounded with, the knaves and fools of the 
commune. Indeed, so undistinguishable was 
the hero from the rascal in that shocking and 
terrible méleé under whose tramplings poor 
Paris seemed uttering her death-groan, that 
one is startled on finding that Rossel really 
“was not of them”—on reading of his hope 
“to save the Revolution in spite of the Com- 
mune.” 





FRENCH GERMANY. 

The Constitution, a French paper, says :— 

“Madame Kiene, now ticket-taker in the 
railway terminus at Vincennes, showed great 
devotion during the siege of Strasbourg. She 
cared for the wounded, day and night. After 
the surrender her zeal did not slacken, and 
was not deterred even by the nationality of 
her patients. 

“Our enemies themselves render homage to 
this devotion, and the Empress Augusta de- 
creed the Iron Cross to Mme. Kiene.’’ 

The following is this lady’s answer to the 
letter in which the Chancellor had announced 
to her the imperial decision :— 


“MONSIEUR LE CHANCELIER :—I return to 
you the cross which H. M., the Empress Au- 
gusta was so kind as to confer on me. 

“It is impossible for me to accept a distinc- 
tion from a sovereign who has caused my fa- 
therland and my native city to be invaded, 
burnt and pillaged. 


“If, in nursing my compatriots, I have been 


able to do some good to the Germans, it is be- 
cause, in the presence of suffering, I saw not 


the difference of nationality; and sufficient | 


for me is the approbation of my Frenchwo- 
man’s conscience, which has never under- 
stood cruelty towards the vanquished, towards 
sick women or children. 

“Beso good, then, as to return this cross 
to the Empress of Germany; it would be an 
insult for a woman of Alsatia. 

“Receive, Monsieur le Chancelier, my earn- 
est greetings. Wipow KIENE.” 

THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN IN THE EASt 
is an enterprise which has been longer on foot 


than perhaps some of our readers may realize. 


of the War of Independence, probably formed 
the nucleus of Eastern female education, al- 
though not in any exclusive sense, since boys 
were likewise admitted to the free schools. 
to go further eastward—was the amazement 
of the Oriental ladies on seeing Eugenie with- 
out a veil in her glory, the first whiff of Wes 
ternism which female nostrils had inhaled in 


But | 


those languid regions? By no means! Not 
only have the English gcvernesses, employed 
by wealthy families, been scattered like rich 
seed corn of thought and character through 
the larger cities of the East, but the Arsakeion 
at Athens has been a solar center of education 
for women, reaching even the most distant 
Greek islands of the Mediterranean with its 
genial rays. Rhodes and Cyprus, Chios and 
Crete, though still subject to the accursed 
Turkish blight, miscalled a rule, are blessed 
with the little, bright-eyed messengers whom 
this excellent institution sends forth armed 
and equipped, not only with the power to im- 
part the first necessaries of mental life, but to 
train youthful fingers to the most exquisite 
skill in mending, darning, and embroidery; no 
superfluous qualification even in an Eastern 
instructress, siace enforced domesticity does 
not always produce skill or proficiency in these 
necessary branches, and Oriental women are 
often as burdensome to themselves as they 
must perforce be to others, from their utter in- 
ability to fill up time, the monster that swal- 
lows us all so inevitably, unless we can suc. 
ceed in devouring him. 

We cannot close these ‘brief remarks more 
fitly than by giving an extract from an excel - 
lent article in the Eurydice (a Constantinopol_ 
itan Woman’s Journal mentioned in our last, ) 
entitled “The Woman who Writes.” 

After summing up the names of illustrious 
ladies in Europe and America, Mlle. Leontias, 
the editress, goes on to say :— 

“Certainly the development of women 
over the whole world is a work of time; but 
must we therefore be discouraged? When 
every woman shall work to the full extent of 
her powers, when each one shall contribute a 
stone as heavy as she is able to carry, to the 
building of that tower which is to save us from 
the deluge of ignorance, shall we then say, 
that the completion of the structure is impos- 
sible? 

‘We, the women of the East, bring our 
stone through the Eurydice—a stone small 
when compared with the immensity of the 
edifice, but large in proportion to our powers. 
What must wedo? We must have courage— 
to-morrow will be better. ‘There is hope in 
the living—There is no hope in the dead,’ said 
the most graceful of our bucolic writers. ; 

“It is glory enough to lay the corner-stone 
of that magnificent edifice which shall be roof- 
ed by the woman of the future. Courage is a 
quality indispensable to pioneers; without it, 
no ove can obtain the prize—no one can be 
crowned, 

‘‘Ought we to regret that others shall reap 
that which we sow? Do we work for the pres- 
ent? No, mysisters! The present is but an 
insignificant drop in the great ocean of years. 
The fruits of our mission will be gathered in 
the future, and fortunate will be those who 
taste thereof. 

“The woman who writes, in Europe and in 
America, in the East and in the West, will one 
day become the worthy codperator of man— 
his true companion, participating in all his la- 
bors; and when the network of feniinine jour- 
nalism shall be extended all over the world, 
when women can clasp hands in the commun- 
ion of thought, and can form, as men do now, 
a world that thinks and judges, that writes 
and studies, then will be proved what influ- 
ence can be exerted upon the reformation of 
society and upon its moral development, by 
the woman who writes.” 

Those who “cruised in Turkish waters,” 
twenty-five or even ten years ago, will rub 
their eyes in astonishment on beholdiug this 
revolutionary candle lighted in the very midst 
of the Sick Man’s City of Immovabilities, and 
pronounce it a mere ignis fatuus, springing 
from decay; but no, it is a genuine candle, of 
good, pure wax; and, although, of course, 
writing is not woman’s only mission, still, that 
she should have dared aspire even to pot-hooks 
further east than Greece, would be miracle 
enough for a good portion of nine days to those 
wlio do not believe in the fiat of liberty, when 
she says—“ Nous allons changer tout cela !” 

J.B. A. 


CHINESE WOMEN. 


“Carlton,” of the Boston Journal, says of 
“Chinese Women :” 


“The women of China are far above those 
of other Eastern nations. The wife of an Arab 
or a Hindoo is a slave—a drawer of water and 
hewer of wood. Here they sometimes work 
| in the fields, but their proper sphere is in the 
house, attending to domestic duties. Wives 
| seldom go upon the streets with their hus- 
| bands. Sometimes they may be seen togeth- 
| er, at a picnic, or at the graves of their ances- 
| tors, but they do not lock arms, or walk in 
| company. The husband will be a few rods in 
| advance, or in rear of his wife. Reflecting 
| upon their present condition, and wnat capa- 
bilities are before them, the Eden of the future 
seems far distant. Social customs and relig- 
ious belief are against them. Their lot in life 
is hard; for superstition has taught them that 
they committed grievous sin in a former state 
| of existence, and they were created women in 
this, as a penalty for the crime. They lead a 
life of degradation here, and will pass to anoth- 
er like it, in the future life, if not circumspect 
| inthis. They are exhorted by the moral wri- 
ters, and by their husbands, to lead virtuous 
lives, if they would not be women in the here- 
after. One of the moralists, in a book upon 
the marraige relation, thus addresses the fe- 
male sex: 

““*That you have not, in this life, been born 
a male, is owing to your amount of wicked- 
ness in a previous state of existence; you did 
not then desire to adoru virtue, and perform 
| good actions, so that now you have been help- 
| lessly bern a poor female; and if you do not 








| now amend your faults, your wickedness will | 


be greater, so that it is to be feared that in the 
| next existence, if you wisb for a male body, it 
will be diflicult to obtain it.’ 

“It is one of the glories of the Christian re- 
| ligion, that it elevates woman, and one of the 
| brightest features of the present time that men 
| are coming into clearer perceptions of the 

claims of the female sex. The day cannot be 


far distant, when the wave'of progress will roll 
re the Pacific, to the shores of this old 
and, 


We commend this letter frour the Philadel- 
phia Press to all those who believe in “pure 
journalism :— 

To the Editor of the Press: 

Str:—I notice in your telegraphic reports 
from Washington, in your paper of April 2, 
that a petition was presen by Mr. Sargent 
in the House of Representatives from 4,842 
citizens of California, praying for the pass 
of a sixteenth amendment poyy that ‘the 
right of citizens to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged on account of sex. 

Turning to other Philadelphia papers of 
the same date, and also to the New York 
Times and World, I find the same statement; 
but when I come to look for it in the New 
York Tribune, I find it has been carefully snip- 
ped out! No item in the telegraphic reports 
from Washington informs the readers of the 
Tribune that any such petition was presented. 

It is very careful to give us Mr. Butler re- 
porting that there were over 5,000 names be- 
fore the Judiciary Committee for amnesty. 
Five thousand rebels, of course, have a right 
to a hearing and consideration by the nation 
of newspaper-readers. But five thousand, 
more or less, of loyal California citizens are 
lett out, shuffled out of sight in Tribune col- 
umns, as really of no account at all. 

Is it possible that there is a shibboleth 
which the “liberal Republican” may not utter? 

The Tribune may well prate of “local self- 
government,” and its ardent desire tu go back 
to the foundation principles of American free- 
dom. But it seems that the local self-govern- 
ment of the aforesaid citizens of California 
would have but a sorry chance atthe Tribune’s 
hands, did it rest with that journal to grant 
them a hearing. 

How very anxious the Tribnne must be that 
“all citizens should be protected in the enjoy- 
ment of rights guaranteed to them by the Con- 
stitution!” Particularly citizens of California. 
MARIE Posa, 


The Hampden Harvest Club, at their last 
meeting in West Springfield, passed a resolu- 
tion requesting the trustees of the State Agri- 
cultural College to open their doors for the 
admission of women to all and equal privileges 
with other students. 


LITERARY NOTICES, 


MAGAZINES FOR APRIL. 

The Atlantic opens with a poem of sever- 
al pages, by Longfellow. It contains essays 
on “Jefferson in the House of Burgesses of 
Virginia,’’ by James Parton, and “Taine’s 
English Literature,’’ by H. James, Jr.; there 
is also an anonymous article on “John Brown 
in Massachusetts.” Edward Jarvis writes of 
“Immigration,” illustrating his subject with 
profuse statistics. The “Echo Club,” and the 
“Poet at the Breakfast Table,” are bright as 
usual, 

Bret Harte contributes a spicy little poem, 
but as a whole, the contents of the Atlantic 
this month incline to a serious and instruc- 
tive, rather than light and amusing, character. 

The chief charm of the Aldine is in its 
pictures. The April number has four full- 
page engravings; the frontispiece is a graceful 
and purely fanciful little picture called ‘‘Morn- 
ing Dew,’’ by Victor Nehlig. “The Hudson 
at Hyde Park,” by G. Smillie, is perhaps the 
most striking illustration. In its fine con- 
trast of light and shade, it closely resembles a 
crayon sketch. Of the smaller pictures, “The 
Little Mother,” by J. S. Davis, and “In a 
Tight Place,” by W. M. Cary, deserve special 
mention. The latter is a moonlight scene, 
representing puss in rage and terror, balancing 
herself on the slender branches of a tree 
while Ponto barks from a snow-covered wall, 
In both of these pictures the drawing is 
very spirited, and they willat once become the 
children’s favorites. The <A/dine possesses 
not only artistic, but literary excellence. 
Among the contributors to the present num- 
ber are W. C. Bryant, Julian Hawthorn, 
Wm. Morris and §, F. Corkran. 

The Gardener’s Magazine is full of hints 
to the gardener and florist; its greatest 
value is, of course, to the brotherhood (and 
sisterhood ?) in whose especial interest it is 
published, but there are many pleasant items 
for the general reader; among these is one 
which informs us, that the Isabella grape 
owes its name and introduction in the North- 
ern States to a woman, Mrs. Isabella Gibbs. 

We wish success to the Outlook, a new 
monthly magazine published by Selden Gil- 
bert, Chicago, which begins its first number 
with April, 1872. Several of its articles are 
selected, including “Church and State in Ita- 
ly,” from the Fortnightly Review, “Dinner- 
time,”’ from Chamber’s Journal, and “Prairies 
and their Treelessness,”’’ from Prof. A. Win- 
chell’s ‘Sketches of Creation.” 

We have also received “The Sailor’s Maga- 
zine,’ —“American Homes,’ — “Manford’s 
Magazine,’ —“The Teacher,” —‘‘Religious 
Magazine and Monthly Review,” — “The 
Home Guardian.” 

















SPECIAL NOTICES, 
New England Woman's Club. 
On Monday, April 15th, Discussion by the Club, 3§ 


P.M. Subject, ‘‘What can Women do to Induce a 
Higher Standard of Virtue in our Social Life?” 








| THE YOUNG LADIES’ COMPANION AND OLD 
LADIES’ TRUE FRIEND! 

The Magic Needle-Setter and Threader, 
Adapted to all sewing machines, is practical, opeoty 
and perfect. It prevents slipping stitches, and per- 
sons of the poorest eyesight use it. Ladies, Agents, 
| Everybody send 50 cents for one. Send for circulars. 
Territory for sale. H. WELLS & CU., 

Apr. 13. CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 4t 
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